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S THE Communist Viet-Minh forces bear down on Luang 
Prabang, the capital of the French Associated State of 
Laos, a whole range of problems’ extending 
far beyond this corner of Asia rises into view. 
No doubt the local situation can still be turned 
upside-down by the outcome of the fighting, many details of 
which are bound to remain obscure for some time to come. 
The French and Laotian troops are split up, and the difficulties 
of supplying them from the air are evidently growing greater. 
They will grow greater still when the rains begin, as they 
must soon. Uneasiness in France and in Hanoi has reached a 
pitch at which the whole of General Salan’s conduct of the 
campaign is being criticised. Nobody knows why the original 
allocation of forces to what appears to have been a completely 
untenable position (since abandoned) at Sam Neua, was ever 
made. Even the argument that there must now be a short 
lull in the Viet-Minh advance to enable supplies to catch up 
with the leading troops has a slightly hollow ring. The Second 
World War demonstrated over and over again that it is unsafe 
to underestimate the risks that can be safely taken, and the 
gains that can be secured, by a rapidly moving force that thinks 
it is going to win, however fully extended and ill-supplied it 
may be 
For the moment the main hope on the military side is that the 
momentum and confidence of the Viet-Minh troops is less strong 
than the news from the area, which is in any case coloured 
with Communist propaganda from the Viet-Minh radio and 
from China, has made it sound in the past few days. But, even 
putting the best complexion on it, the French forces have 
already suffered their worst reverse for years; and at the worst 
the Communist attack may be pressed home, and backed up 
with local risings within the French-controlled areas, until the 
whole of Viet-Nam and Laos are in danger. It is still much too 
soon to say whether that will in fact happen. But the very 
possibility is enough to show the importance of revising French 
policy, and Western policy generally, towards Indo-China. 
As recently as a week ago the French Government was still 
resisting the suggestion of the Prime Minister of Laos that the 
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THE LESSONS OF LAOS 


whole question of Viet-Minh aggression should be submitted to 
the United Nations, as it is said to have resisted the earlier 
arguments of Mr. Dulles to the same effect. The reasons for 
this resistance are plain enough—unwillingness to take any 
action which may antagonise Communist China and increase 
still further the aid and comfort which the Chinese are already 
giving to the Viet-Minh armies; difficulties of handing over to 
an international command a campaign the control of which has 
hitherto been French alone; and dislike of the loss of prestige 
involved in even a partial admission of failure in the war for 
which France has made so many sacrifices. But it is getting 
a little late for such attitudes. And in any case, the possibility 
exists that the Communists, if they are successful in Laos, can 
stir up further movements in Cambodia, Siam and Burma and 
bring them all to a focus in the so-called Free Thai Govern- 
ment which the Chinese have set up in Southern Yunnan. Any 
such gathering of forces would automatically make the whole 
affair a United Nations matter, whatever the French Government 
may think about it. 

Beyond that lies the whole question of the position of the 
war in Indo-China in the world strategy of Communism 
Whether that strategy is entirely directed from the Kremlin or 
not—a possibility on which the present situation in Moscow 
and the strength and separate interests of the Peking Governe 
ment throw some doubt—the result is equally awkward for the 
free world. Whether Russian and Chinese Communists are 
working in harmony or not the defeat of the French in Indo- 
China is an outcome that would please them both. What is 
more, the reminder that Communism is a doctrine which can be 
made to appeal to simple peasants must shake up the ideas of @ 
world which has tended in recent years, and especially in recent 
weeks, to concentrate on the foreign programmes of Moscow 
and Peking. No doubt the doctrine can be, and is, subordinated 
to national and imperialistic aims, but it is still a weapon in its 
own right. And if there is to be a salutary outcome to the 
present troubles in and around Indo-China, it will have to be 
a victory of ideas as well as of arms. On both heads there is 
a great deal of leeway to be made up. 
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Pravda Returns the Ball 


The right approach to Pravda's reply to President Eisen- 
hower’s speech of April 16th is the analytic approach. 
Both the American programme and the Russian reply 
are in themselves massive and comprehensive. This is 
not to be regretted or apologised for. If ever there was a 
time for a complete overhaul of relations between East and 
West that time is now. There was nothing to be gained by 
leaving unmentioned any important issue, provided that it is 
clear—as it must be to anyone in his senses—that they cannot 
all be settled at once. The first step was to state a programme. 
The second is to arrange the items in order for settlement. 

If the Pravda statement is studied from this point of view 
it yields a certain amount of useful information. President 
Eisenhower had named three subjects which might be dealt 
with first, as an earnest of Russian sincerity. They were the 
conclusion of an armistice in Korea, the peace treaty with 
Austria, and the release of all prisoners of the second world 
war. The Pravda statement is not helpful on these points. 
Perhaps it could not be in the case of Korea; the degree of 
Russian, as distinct from Chinese, control in that theatre is 
in doubt. But on Austria Pravda said little and on prisoners 
nothing. There is every reason why the West should return 
to the charge in these matters. If President Eisenhower has 
already outrun his own supporting forces in the American 
Republican Party, then it should not be impossible for the 
British Government to take up the initiative at this point. 

On the two larger subjects on which the Russians hold out 
some hope of discussion—Germany and disarmament—the 
West could clearly do with a little more time to muster its own 
arguments. And there need be no surprise that two further 
main items in the Eisenhower programme—the fund for world 
aid and reconstruction and self-determination for the Com- 
munist satellites—are pushed by Pravda to the bottom of the 
list. Any reasonable assessment put them there from the start, 
since the first item requires Russians to stop behaving like 
Communists and the second requires Communists to stop behav- 
ing like Russians. But these items are not excluded from the list 
for ever. They are merely ranged, like all the other items in the 
programme, in a possible order in time. And that, together 
with the moderate tone which runs right through ,the Pravda 
statement, represents progress—if only because it brings nearer 
the inevitable day when the Russians must either take action 
for peace or admit that they never meant to do more than 
talk about peace. 


Loggerheads and Loopholes 


Stalemate, if not breakdown, impends over the truce talks 
at Panmunjom, where meetings between the delegates have been 
brief in duration and brusque in atmosphere. The Communists 
have rejected the United States suggestion that Switzerland 
should act as custodian of prisoners who refuse repatriation, 
and they have still not named an alternative neutral State, 
although they have said that one might be found in Asia. General 
Harrison, whose utterances as United Nations spokesman are 
apt to sound uncompromising and even testy, has said that the 
recommendation of Switzerland for this invidious task is 
“ beyond criticism.” It is at least arguable that this is not so. 
Switzerland—and the Communists base their objections on 
this point—has already been nominated as a member of the 
four-nation supervisory commission charged with seeing that 
the terms of the truce are complied with; and it cannot be 
denied that to have nationals of one State performing two 
radically different functions in the same area might lead to 
a certain degree of confusion. There may moreover be, behind 
the Communists’ stated objections to Switzerland, their lurking 
prejudice against the International Red Cross. with which that 
country is so closely associated. This prejudice is silly and 
unreasonable, but that is no reason for leaving it out of account. 
General Harrison and his colleagues give the impression of 
being so determined not to be out-manoeuvred that they prefer 
the exchange of manifestoes to negotiation in the generally 
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accepted sense of the word; and their somewhat apoplectic 
manner when making statements to the Press does nothing to 
increase confidence in their mastery of the wiles of diplomacy 
President Eisenhower’s appointment as adviser to General Mark 
Clark of Mr. George Murphy, the outgoing American 
Ambassador to Japan, may bring a little more imagination into 
the conduct of a difficult affair. It is certainly needed. 


The Shadow of McCarthy 


On Monday President Eisenhower made one apparently jllj- 
beral and one apparently liberal move. He issued an executive 
order tightening up the security regulations affecting civil ser- 
vants and he asked the Senate to relax some of the conditions 
of the McCarran Act (which concerns immigration). The timing 
of these two actions was presumably deliberate. However 
much the President may chafe at the McCarthys and 
McCarrans they are nominally members of his party and they 
represent a section of public opinion which cannot be ignored. 
Hence it was necessary for a gesture towards easing the security 
rules, which make hard the way of an immigrant, to be accom- 
panied by a stiffening on the civil service front. In fact the new 
loyalty tests for civil servants, though in some ways harsher 
than those Mr. Truman instituted in 1947 (the employee 
henceforth will only have to be labelled a “ poor security risk ” 
instead of having to have “ reasonable doubt ” about his loyalty 
proved), do not alter the position substantially. Civil servants, 
particularly those in the State Department, have been so 
badgered recently that there can be few border-line cases 
left for a verdict (though this will not prevent hundreds of cases 
from being reopened). The only way to prevent the McCarthy 
poison from having a permanently crippling effect on American 
public life is for the Administration to take over with a firm 
hand its proper functions which the Senator has improperly 
usurped. President Eisenhower is moving towards that point, 
but the climax is still to come. And in the meanwhile, as the 
case of Mr. Kaghan shows, American officials can still be 
forced to travel thousands of miles to face the blustering 
inquisition of the McCarthy committee in Washington. 


Labour Policy in June 


Critics who profess to detect a rumble of internal disharmony 
in the fact that the Labour Party’s promised statement of 
domestic policy will not be ready until June, with a foreign 
policy statement to follow in July, should perhaps revise their 
ideas of political strategy. There is no particular reason why 
the Party Executive, in its widely publicised private meetings, 
should rush matters—always provided that the policy, when 
it emerges, is sufficiently strong, clear and popular to win a 
General Election, when that comes. Quite possibly the 20,000 
words of the present draft can be reduced to the dimensions of 
a really telling programme. But the few items from that draft 
which have been indirectly reported to the public have next 
to no popular appeal. A decision not to call for the immediate 
nationalisation of rented agricultural land and the property of 
major firms in the chemical industry will no doubt cause 
chagrin among Bevanites and relief elsewhere, but no party 
can win elections by making vague threats and then with- 
drawing them. A decision to nationalise water will not set 
the Thames on fire. The project for the national control of 
the aircraft and machine tool industries through the acquisition 
of the majority of shares in a number of concerns may cause 
some alarm in industry but it is unlikely to arouse a corres- 
ponding hope of better days among the rank and file even 
of convinced Labour voters; and the promise to go on playing 
shuttlecock with the transport industry by re-nationalising the 
portions of it that the present government de-nationalises can 
only cause despondency everywhere. So where is the ele-tion- 
winning appeal? Theoretical Socialists will not have their 
faith strengthened by this somewhat miscellaneous collection of 
measures, for there is no evidence of a thoroughgoing theory 
behind it all. Floating voters are likely to float in the opposite 
direction. 
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Stopping the Comet? 


Does the slogan “trade, not aid” really mean anything 
to Americans? The recent example of the contract for 
electrical machinery which was not given to the British 
firm that provided the lowest bid has left a nasty taste even 
in the mouth of Colonel McCormick, of Chicago. © Now 
there is the case of the Comet III, which is not yet built but 
which Pan American Airways are anxious to buy provided the 
Britisn certificate of airworthiness is acceptable to the 
American Civil Aeronautics Authority. But in spite of a 
reciprocal agreement on the validity of each authority’s certifi- 
cates new American difficulties have appeared about the 
certificate which will certainly be given to the Comet III by 
the British Air Registration Board. The reason is that the 
Americans have no experience of turbine engines and will 
require to test the machines themselves, for which purpose 
they need two aircraft of the new design for about eighteen 
months. Pan American will naturally not want to buy a 
British pig in an American poke, and the effect of the obstruc- 
tion may even be to bar the Comet III from the American 
market. It is a position which ought to be resolved easily. 
It is possible for the American Civil Aeronautics Authority 
to remove the growing suspicion that it is  obstruc- 
ting the introduction of the best and fastest passenger machines 
into the American market. If that suspicion is unfounded, 
the C.A.A. can simply demonstrate the fact by moving a little 
faster 


Atomic Organisation 


On Tuesday in the Commons the Opposition greeted with a 
barrage of questions the Prime Minister’s statement that a 
committee would be set up to devise a plan for transferring res- 
ponsibility for atomic energy from the Ministry of Supply 
to a non-Departmental body. That was a perfectly healthy 
reaction. The principles which led the Government to decide 
on the possibility of a change had better be made public 
soon. The constitutional implications of non-Departmental 
control are quite important enough to attract the attention of 
any good Parliamentarian and to keep that attention lively for 
a long time. Undoubtedly many of the questions asked on 
Tuesday were useful and important and justifiable, even though 
they were mixed up with an evident desire to disagree with the 
Government about something and to disagree with the Pay- 
master-General, Lord Cherwell, who is said to be the author 
of the project, about everything. 


What is an Amateur ? 


In the programme of the Oxford and Cambridge sports this 
year there was an advertisement for starting blocks “ made to 
the requirements of E. McDonald Bailey, Ltd.” The Southern 
Committee of the Amateur Athletic Association this week 
announced that the advertisement infringed the Association’s 
rules and that McDonald Bailey would therefore be suspended 
sine die from amateur athletics. Unless the general committee, 
which is to hear an appeal on Saturday, reverses this decision 
the joint holder of the world 100 metres record will never 
again be able to run in amateur athletics in this country, even 
if he is eventually reinstated. This would be sad for McDonald 
Bailey and sadder still for those who love to watch graceful 
running. But it is only one more example of the difficulties 
and anomalies which arise when efforts are made to maintain 
both rigid amateurism and high sporting efficiency in the modern 
world where athletes must earn their living as well as perform 
on the field. A cricketer may act as paid secretary of his 
county club and still remain an amateur. A golfer is still an 
amateur player although he spends his non-playing tune selling 
An amateur tennis player may advertise the virtues 
of a particular tennis racket. McDonald Bailey himself is 
allowed to write paid articles on athletics. He is allowed to 
manage a firm dealing in sports goods. But he must not allow 
that firm to advertise under its trade name. It is all certainly 
It is probably very silly. 


golf c lubs 


very puzzling. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T least nobody can say that Parliament is dull. Members 

complain that they are overworked and underpaid. 

They complain that the Opposition’s threat to the pairing 
system is a threat to civilised life. But these moans have not 
prevented the House from being continuously on the boil. 
Within the space of twenty-four hours the House has seen the 
Government create a precedent by compelling it to swallow 
at one gulp seven Lords’ amendments to the Transport Bill, 
all of which infringe the privilege of the House of Commons 
to be sole guardian of the nation’s purse. It has sent to the 
Committee of Privileges a case concerned with the publication 
in a Sunday newspaper_of an account of a new Member’s 
impressions of life at W28tminster. It has seen the Opposition 
table a motion of censure on the Government for acting “in a 
manner contrary to the spirit of the Constitution and in such 
a way as to impair the privileges of the Commons and to reduce 
the legislative status of this House.” 


* * . - 


The very foundations of the State seemed at times to be 
trembling. Mrs. Bessie Braddock, who was responsible for 
getting the newspaper article referred to the Conimittee of 
Privileges, asked the Speaker to state that any comment made 
in the Press while the matter was being investigated would be 
condemned by the House. The Speaker was not prepared to go 
quite so far as that. Members occasionally suggest that they 
regard the existence of the Press as an appalling nuisance, but 
this week’s privilege case has reminded the House that some of 
its own number are active working journalists whose pens are 
sharp and whose ink is sometimes gall. Miss Jennie Lee con- 
fessed on Tuesday that she had already written a comment on 
the privilege case before Mrs. Braddock demanded an _ ulti- 
matum from the Speaker. And Mr. Beverley Baxter, whose pen 
is mightier than his voice, suggested that an article of Mr. 
Driberg’s (also published last Sunday) might involve another 
breach of privilege. For once Mr. Baxter had betrayed the 
first principle of journalism—never to be late with copy. He 
should have raised the matter a day earlier as the Speaker 
reminded him bluntly. 


* ~ * * 


These were not the only notable events of the week. Sir 
Winston Churchill, Knight of the Garter, received the accolade 
of the House on Monday—order papers taking the place of the 
sword. Mr. Attlee, fresh from his operation, got a hearty pat 
on the back the same day. Sir Winston has been a miracle of 
energy, sustaining the Government at all hours of the day and 
night inside the House, sustaining the women Conservatives 
outside and the memory of St. George in Bunhill Fields. In the 
last stages of the transport controversy he has given a brilliant 
performance as a benevolent despot, conciliatory in speech and 
merciless in action. The former Leader of the House, Mr. Ede, 
has himself given a very fair performance in this role in his 


time. 
. * * * 


Of the merits of the transport controversy more will be heard 
when the censure motion is debated. It should be recorded 
however that the Opposition has conducted its case against the 
Government with tactical skill. Mr. Herbert Morrison and 
Mr. Callaghan have not spared themselves in the attack. Mr. 
Callaghan indeed has attracted the formal censure of a group 
of Tory back-benchers. But Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the Minister 
of Transport who has had to carry the burden imposed by the 
delays in the passage of the Bill, has survived with astonishing 
vigour. On Tuesday, after the Bill had been disposed of, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd was up again justifying the appointment of a com- 
mittee of enquiry into London transport. His words flowed in 
their usual torrent, and he had the air of a man who could not 
speak too often or too enthusiastically about the Government's 
transport policies. i 





T a Press conference a little time ago the Egyptian 
Minister of National Guidance, Fuad Galal, was asked 
whether the forthcoming talks with Great Britain would 

be purely technical or political. His answer was that they 
would be technical. At first sight this seemed to be another 
good omen for the talks which began in Cairo on Monday. 
On the British side there have been frequent appeals that 
discussion about the Suez Canal should be lifted out of the 
region of politics and into a region where specific facts can 
be ascertained and argued about. How big an army and air 
force are needed for the defence of Egypt ? How big would 
the base have to be to keep these forces supplied ? How long 
would it take a prospective invader to get to the Egyptian 
frontiers ? How long would it take for outside help to reach 
Egypt, and where could this help come from? Has Egypt 
the necessary men, money and skill to make her own defence 
a reality and not just a gesture of national pride ? These are 
the sort of questions which, if an agreed answer was found to 
them, could reasonably lead on to discussion of political 
questions. Once the military picture had been filled in, a 
political frame for it could be constructed. But Fuad Galal 
made it clear—and the whole trend of Egyptian comment 
supports him—that in his opinion the political aspects of 
defence are already settled. The British are to evacuate the 
Canal Zone, and the only question remaining to be discussed 
is how evacuation is to be carried out. 

However, the talks in Cairo have now started well, and 
both sides are presumably keeping their political powder dry. 
Wise diplomacy does not allow negotiations to begin until 
there is a fairly clear idea of the bargain which it is hoped 
will be struck in the end. Presumably, therefore, the British 
negotiators hope to find the Egyptians actuated by self-interest 
which is enlightened as well as nationalist. They must hope 
that in their own interests the Egyptians will see the necessity 
for maintaining a base on the Canal as a going concern. They 
must hope that the interview given three weeks ago by Col. 
Nasir, in which he conceded the need for foreign technicians 
to keep the base functioning, represented such a realist point 
of view. On this reading the point of the present discussions 
is to find a formula which can reconcile the theory of evacua- 
tion with the fact of efficiency. The aim is a reasonable 
one—indeed, considering all the circumstances, the only 
reasonable aim to pursue. But simply to state it draws fire 
from that section of British opinion which considers any idea 
of evacuation tantamount to treason and from those Egyptians 
who suspect that “ efficiency” by the Canal would be made 
an excuse for occupation in a new guise. 

The argument of spokesmen like Lords Vansittart and 
Killearn is that the world situation today is too critical to 
allow us to yield any substantial part of our position in the 
Canal Zone. In 1953, as in 1882, runs the argument, circum- 
stances call for British troops to be in Egypt, preferably side 
by side with those of our allies, but if necessary alone, and 
in spite of Egyptian criticisms. In view of the difficulty which 
Mr. Eden had in reconciling the Conservative Party to the 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Sudan this is obviously a 
point of view which has to be taken seriously. Yet, if made 
the inspiration for policy, it would lead straight to trouble. 
The Canal base would become, not the pivot of allied defence 
in the east Mediterranean, but (as it was in 1951) a beleaguered 
fortress, whose inhabitants devote most of their energy to 


maintaining themselves in their existing positions. A revolu- 


tionary régime, such as that now in power in Egypt, has only 
Its leaders have 


a limited amount of room for manoeuvre. 
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reason to insist that if they cannot show themselves more 
able than their predecessors to realise Egypt’s “ Nationa] 
aspirations,” they might as well go down fighting as Arabj 
Pasha did in 1882. Hence the spate of comment there has 
been in the Egyptian Press insisting that Col. Nasir’s intep. 
view did not really indicate any new ideas of compromise, 

The Canal base as it exists today is a vast agglomeration of 
stores, buildings, airfields, docks, railways, roads—and mep, 
It is almost entirely a growth of the war, and bears little 
relation to the modest establishment that was envisaged (but 
never realised) by the framers of the 1936 treaty. Two years ago 
the base was almost certainly bigger than was necessary (of 
legal) in time of peace, but instead of being systematically 
reduced it was, owing to the critical turn of events within Egypt, 
expanded still further. No soldier can be expected to view with 
unconcern the dispersal of a base so laboriously constructed 
and so ideally sited. But all the same it is doubtful whether the 
base, as at present constituted, is exactly what is required for the 
defence either of Egypt or of the Middle East. For both 
purposes a smaller establishment, preserving essential technica] 
shops and installations, would be preferable. It is true that 
even a base on these lines would take some time to build up 
to the present scale in the event of war, but if war came the 
focus of allied interest would be in the Persian Gulf area. It 
is oil, far more than communications, which today is the hostage 
held by the West to fortune in the Middle East. 

The question which the strategists therefore have to answer 
is whether the oil-fields in Iraq and the Arabian peninsula can 
be adequately defended from an Egyptian base. The main 
argument in favour of maintaining the status quo on the Canal 
is that nowhere else is there a comparable network of com 
munications or a comparable reserve of skilled and unskilled 
labour. This, at present, is true. But it is sometimes forgotten 
that the whole Canal complex, including its towns and its 
inhabitants, is a comparatively recent growth, and that Britain’s 
armed forces settled by the banks of the Canal, not because 
of the labour reserve that was to be found there, but because 
the dominant aim of our strategy in the Middle East was the 
physical protection of the Canal. Now that our strategic aims 
have changed it would be logical to change the defence pattern 
of this region. It may be argued that none of the oil-bearing 
countries have shown any enthusiasm to become allied defener 
bastions. But their reluctance to become bastions is no greater 
than Egyptian reluctance to go on being one. It is possible 
to hope that if negotiations with Egypt were successful a new 
atmosphere of cordiality and co-operation might be generated 
in which common defence planning could become a reality. 
Some Middle East politicians, who are privately deeply con- 
cerned about the vulnerable position of their countries, have 
more or less said as much. 

So inevitably the question of the future of the Canal base 
leads on to the wider problem of the defence of the whole 
Middle East. It has proved fatal so far to press the logic of this 
conclusion upon Egyptians, and that being so there is no 
alternative but to wait until the time seems more propitious for 
bringing into the discussions the other parties—the Arab States, 
Israel, Turkey, Greece, France and the U.S.A.—who are legiti- 
mately interested. There is reason to believe that some of the 
Arab States have begun to grow impatient at Egypt’s insistence 
that the settlement of Egyptian demands must be achieved 
before practical consideration is given to their own security 
problems. But this is not a mood which can be stimulated by 
putting a Middle East defence pact on the Cairo agenda at the 
present stage. 
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The fact that the Cairo conversations are opening in a period 
of nominal détente will make the western political case harder 
to press. The last time British and Egyptian negotiators sat 
round a table to discuss defence problems—in 1948—most of 
the British assumptions, about the chances of war and Egypt’s 
ability to meet an emergency, were challenged by the Egyptians. 
But there are two differences today. On the Egyptian side are 
now soldiers, who know what their country needs and how those 
needs can be met. And in the second place it must be assumed 
that on both sides there is not only a wish for the conversations 
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to succeed, but also an atmosphere of potential success. These 
were conspicuously lacking five years ago. Today the effects 
of the Sudan agreement have not entirely worn off, and the 
latest news from the Sudan seems to show that the agreement 
is being successfully translated into practical terms by British 
and Egyptian officials working side by side with those of other 
nationalities. If the Cairo discussions are kept on a technical 
level as long as possible, and if they are kept strictly secret all 
the time, there is a more than fair chance that they will be 
successful also. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE hullabaloo which is being raised in some quarters 

about Prince Akihito’s advent in this country seems to me 

both foolish and unbecoming. In the last war the conduct 
not merely of the Kempeitai, whose duties, like the Gestapo’s, 
gave them a vested interest in brutality, but of very many 
officers and men throughout the ranks of the Imperial Army 
was revolting; nothing in modern warfare—for most of the 
major Russian and German_ atrocities were in their origins 
acts of policy, not spontaneous excesses—equals in scale or in 
kind the wanton cruelty shown by the Japanese to their 
prisoners and to the people of the territories they conquered. 
To anyone who knew about these things the honour of Japan 
must appear to be indelibly stained, and the propriety of invit- 
ing to the Coronation the son of the Emperor in whose name 
the things were done is certainly debatable. It is equally 
certain that it was debated before he was asked: that the 
decision taken had the merit, among others, of being a 
Christian decision: and that in any case nothing anybody 
says or does can modify its intended effect, which is that Prince 
Akihito shall attend the Coronation. He may, for all I know, 
be a nice young man, or he may be perfectly horrible. But 
he is only eighteen years old, and he is after all a guest in this 
country; so I think people ought to stop making a fuss. 


Bright Idea 

Against the background of the Korean truce-talks General 
Mark Clark’s offer of 100,000 dollars to any Communist pilot 
who deserts with his MiG 15 seems to me ill-timed. The 
prisoner of war problem, which is the main obstacle to a 
truce, is basically a problem of “face.” The Chinese and 
the North Korean authorities take the minimum of humani- 
tarian interest in the numerous men from their armies held 
captive by the United Nations; but they conceive—and quite 
rightlythat it will look bad if a great many of them persist 
in their refusal to go home when they are set free. To add, 
at this juncture, the possibility of a similar affront to Communist 
amour propre is surely irresponsible. If one or more pilots 
do desert—and certainly under the Nationalists the Chinese 
Air Force, which because of its freedom from Customs restric- 
tions was heavily involved in the black market, had a keen 
commercial sense—-the occurrence, and its inevitable exploita- 
tion in the world’s Press, can hardly fail to exacerbate the 
Communists. From an operational point of view, even if it 
produces no tangible results, the ruse was worth trying; but 
it was a silly idea to try it now. 


A Question of Perspective 

I always look forward to the Tailor and Cutter’s single- 
minded comments on the pictures in the Royal Academy, 
and | could wish that its somewhat specialised approach 
to the problems of art criticism was more widely employed. 
How firm, how reassuring were the criteria which Baily’s 
Magazine used to invoke on these occasions. “ Strictly sporting 
subjects,” it observed regretfully in 1908, “ are distinctly few 
and far between at the one hundred and fortieth Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy ”; but it directed upon the canvases con- 
cerned an informed and jealous scrutiny. “The otherwise 
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excellent hounds would have been more life-like if they had 
been represented with hackles up” ... “‘A Meet of the 
Tickham at Sharsted ’ is a pretty little work. The thick foliage 
of the trees, however, seems a little out of place at a November 
meet”... “ A big raking chestnut, which has the gait peculiar 
to the camel or elephant, but never to the horse when walking, 
both near legs being represented as advanced.” I fear that at 
Burlington House tomorrow strictly sporting subjects will be 
even fewer and farther between than they were in 1908, and 
I doubt whether there will even be many of what Baily’s con- 
sidered to be border-line cases, like Mr. Edgar H. Fischer’s 
study of “A group of Indian hunting dogs surprised by a 
gigantic snake of python-like character.” It seems rather a pity. 


0345 Hours 

I sleep like a log, but at a quarter to four yesterday 
morning the sound of yelping penetrated my habitual trance. 
The two hundred odd ewes and lambs in the big field below 
the house were crying, and I could hear a wave of movement 
over the pasture. I got up, put on a pair of shoes and went 
out. It was pouring with rain, but the darkness was just 
beginning to go. The yelping had stopped, but the sheep were 
still frightened and on the move. I went down the field and 
found them in a huddled phalanx. A dog shot out of the 
darkness, barked at me and swerved away; it looked like a 
collie, and bigger than the one I had heard giving tongue. 
I shouted, threw a flint in its direction, and waited. The 
sheep quietened down. I stood there, feeling angry and wet 
and afraid that a lamb had been killed, full of indignation at 
a state of affairs which involved me in so much inconvenience 
at such an awkward hour. And then I suddenly thought of 
men standing-to in fox-holes on the other side of the world, 
facing an enemy much more formidable than a cur, protecting 
something much more important (and much less obvious) than 
a flock of sheep. Strix, I said to myself, you’ve lost your 
sense of proportion; and after a bit I went back to bed in a 
curiously equable mood. 


The Vandals 

“T observe,” said my friend from Ruritania, “that there 
is trouble because someone has discovered that a year ago an 
ancient burial ground, sixty feet long and overgrown with 
bushes, was flattened in order to prepare the ground for culti- 
vation. Yet in another part of your country I have seen a 
hundred acres of old and very beautiful parkland in front of 
a famous house torn up so that coal could be extracted from 
beneath it.” 

“So what ?” I said. 

“Tf,” continued the Ruritanian, “the burial ground is 
precious and important, why should a whole year pass before 
anyone notices that it has been done away with? And if 
you protect, however laxly, small, remote plots of ground which 
have meant very little to anyone for 4,000 years, why are 
you so ready to despoil large and conspicuous areas which 
mean a great deal to the people who own them or live near 
them ? I do not understand.” 


“You wouldn't,” I said. STRIX. 
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When Did Stalin Die? 


By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


HE events of the past few weeks in Soviet Russia, how- 

ever one may interpret them on the basis of information 

from official sources in Moscow, must surely have con- 
vinced the most insular of Western observers that there is no 
possibility so strange that it can be ruled out of the search for 
the truth in Russian affairs. The Soviet Union has given ample 
proof of the continuity of the tradition which it has inherited 
from Imperial Russia, and Soviet secretiveness has already 
provided the historian of the future with palace-mysteries as 
baffling as any of those handed down by the Romanovs. It is 
therefore timely to remind ourselves that it is not much more 
than a hundred years since the announcement of the death of 
the Emperor Alexander the First in a poor villa at Taganrog 
was followed by a flood of speculation, not to mention an 
abortive revolution, and a deepening mystery with a mediaeval 
background of foreign doctors, empty coffins and subsequent 
reappearance which has never to this day been satisfactorily 
resolved. Small wonder, then, that western curiosity should be 
alight once again over the precise circumstances of the passing of 
Josif Vissarionovitch Stalin. 

The rumour, for it cannot be classified as any more than that, 
relates to matters of no very great importance outside the 
intimate circle of the Kremlin, but its very persistence is evi- 
dence of the lively interest which has reawakened in Russian 
affairs, and of the growing tendency of the West to put an 
exactly opposite complexion to that intended on information 
reaching it from Moscow. It is said, and perhaps even 
whispered in Soviet Russia itself, that as a matter of sober fact 
Joseph Stalin either died outright or was totally incapacitated 
some time early in January, 1953. It is maintained that the 
impact of this unexpected event on the innermost circle of 
Russia’s rulers brought about an immediate and unusual 
unanimity of view in one respect—that the news must at all 
costs be kept secret until the leaders had had time in which to 
take certain precautions and to decide a collective line of action 
before facing the Soviet population and the rest of the world. 
It was therefore resolved, so the reasoning continues, to stop 
the mouths of all those with first-hand knowledge of the truth by 
the swift and well-tried Russian method of immediate incarcera- 
tion. It is alleged that, as would be only natural in the circum- 
stances, this duty was entrusted to the State Security section of 
the Secret Police, which duly carried out the arrests, but framed 
the charges to suit its current political requirements and selected 
as “ Commissar’s Evidence” a certain Dr. Timashuk. It is 
contended that this individual has never existed in flesh and 
blood, but simply as an essential knot in the imaginative web 
of conspiracy spun with consummate artistry by the MGB. 
And so, it is held, with the nine doctors concerned safely incom- 
municado, the Russian leaders were given a precious breathing- 
space in which to prepare the face which they would present 
to the world when they announced the death of Generalissimo 
Stalin. 

It should be clear to most people that in the existing state of 
our factual knowledge of Kremlin affairs there is no evidence 
worthy of the name which can be adduced in support of this 
ingenious theory, however much it may appeal to our knowledge 
of the roots of Muscovite behaviour and to our sense of Russian 


history. But equally—and even though the name of Timashuk 
should be found in the Soviet Medical Register—it cannot 
be disproved on the evidence at present available. It will be 


remembered that an unwonted vitality in the Russian political 
atmosphere was observed towards the middle of January, and 
it was recorded at the time that in the opinion of certain western 
observers something—or someone—appeared to have given 
way. One small news-item of January 13th struck a few as 
an unusually good example of the old-fashioned Russian 
technique of the inverted alibi, namely the slightly self- 
conscious emphasis in both Pravda and Izvestia, concurrently 
with the announcement of the doctors’ plot, on the presence of 
Stalin at a concert in the Bolshoi Theatre in company with 
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Beria, Molotov and Malenkov. 


In the light of Subsequent 
events we can surely be excused for trying to read between the 
lines. It is, again, remarkable, in the light of our experience of 
Soviet behaviour, that the last, sudden illness of the Generalis. 
simo should have been recorded and published with a wealth of 
clinical detail that is unprecedented in our experience of Russian 
publicity. Finally, the world was astonished at the speed with 


which far-reaching decisions were announced after the 
death of Stalin, decisions which conflicted so sharply with 
policies upheld by the Generalissimo while he was alive. 

But such straws cannot be held to substantiate a tenuoys 
though intriguing theory which is somewhat academic in so far 
as it affects the affairs of the outside world. Meanwhile, the 
accused doctors have been released and the Order of Lenin 
has been withdrawn from the shadowy figure which denounced 
them. Furthermore, the Minister of State Security who allegedly 
fabricated this conspiracy has been arraigned and punished jn 
circumstances which divert our attention sharply from speculat. 
ing about the collective actions of Russia’s new leaders to con. 
sidering Once again the inherent rivalries which divide them. 

The announcements which accompanied this latest and utterly 
unexpected turn of events provide a little fresh evidence which 
helps to fill an important gap in our sadly incomplete Kremlin 
jigsaw puzzle, and which tends to confirm earlier impressions 
of the broad features of its design. We now know that some 
time last summer the Minister of State Security, Abakumoy, 
Beria’s close associate in NK VD work since before the war, was 
replaced. by S. D. Ignatiev, a man of whom little is recorded, 
At this time Beria, though a Deputy Prime Minister who 
undoubtedly supervised the work of the Secret Police as a whole, 
was not specifically known to have retained full authority over 
the MGB, the organ of State Security, as well as over the MVD, 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs, the two of which had been 
separated since the end of 1943. But on March 7th, in the 
fundamental reorganisation of the Soviet Government and 
Communist Party which followed with such extraordinary 
rapidity on the announcement of the death of Stalin, Ignatiev 
was appointed one of the three new Secretaries of the Central 
Committee under Khrushchev. It is scarcely conceivable that this 
appointment could have been made without the support and 
probably the direction of Malenkov, the new Prime Minister 
and the then Personnel Secretary of the Communist Party. 
Within a month of his transfer the bubble of the “ Doctors’ 
Plot * burst, Ignatievy was charged with “ political blindness and 
gullibility,” and the Ministry of State Security was reabsorbed 
into that of Internal Affairs, now placed under the specific 
control of Lavrenti Pavlovitch Beria. This sharp reversal of 
policy can only be interpreted as the defeat of an attempt to 
weaken the basis of Beria’s great authority. It has been followed 
quickly by parallel action in the Republics of Georgia and 
Latvia, accompanied by the arrest or dismissal of high party 
leaders, including at least two Secretaries of local Central Com- 
mittees. It is small wonder that Pravda of 16th April should 
plead the virtues of collective action and inveigh against leaders 
who “ conduct themselves like autocrats.” 

Three general but firm conclusions, and perhaps only three, 
can be drawn from the great baffling mass of conflicting evi- 
dence which has been allowed to filter through to us from 
Moscow since the beginning of this year. In the first place it 
seems established that the sharp new turn in Soviet behaviour 
dates from some time early in January, for it is scarcely credible 
that the curtain-raiser of January 12th should have been the 
unsupported brain-child of two men, the comparatively 
unknown Ignatiev and his even less-important deputy Ryumin. 
Secondly, we know that the six most powerful men in Russia 
(I include Mikoyan) had struck a political bargain and agreed 
on a detailed and fundamental reorganisation of the higher 
ranks of both the Russian Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government within thirty-six hours of the announcement of the 
death of Stalin, a reorganisation which ran directly counter to 
certain of the decisions reached by Stalin himself and by the 19th 
Congress five months previously. And finally, we must con- 
clude that the unity which was then achieved is already being 
severely shaken by a renewed conflict of internal forces, one 
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of which is centred in Beria as head of the ‘Secret Police, 
both sections of which have been reabsorbed into the Ministry 
of the Interior, backed by the formidable MVD Praetorian 
Guard. Against him there is arrayed a less concrete political 
force—the Soviet bureaucracy, permeated at all levels by the 
Russian Coffmunist Party, whose leadership has in part trans- 
ferred to the apparatus of Government under the new Prime 
Minister, Malenkov. And if this conflict intensifies, as well it 
may, Malenkov can look to the Soviet Army alone to redress 
an internal balance of physical force which is heavily weighted 
against him. 


The Pattern of Terrorism 
By JENNY NASMYTH 


ACH massacre in Kenya recalls the situation in Malaya 
when General Templer assumed command. It was just 
over a year ago that he arrived in Kuala Lumpur to save 

Malaya from the guerrillas. He promptly cut the rice ration 
of the recalcitrant inhabitants of Tan Jong Malim, shocked 
a number of muddle-headed humanitarians, and startled the 
local population into believing that the enemy was not 
invincible. Now in the spring of 1953, when people are at last 
beginning to believe that Kenya needs its Templer, Malaya is 
emerging from chaos. Into what? And, with Kenya again 
in mind, how has it happened ? 

In all but its technical aspects, the revolt in Kenya bears 
no resemblance to the war in Malaya. The guerrillas’ objective 
in Malaya was to overthrow and assume the central govern- 
ment in the name of world, and specifically Chinese, Com- 
munism. The impetus of Mau Mau appears to derive from the 
local complications of white settlement in a black country. 
What the two emergencies have in common is the problems 
arising from the technique of terrorism—the vicious circle that 
follows from the intimidation of neutral villagers and the paraly- 
sis of responsible people; the fear of giving information, the 
difficulty of chasing guerrilla bands over unlimited tracts of 
country, the impossibility of protecting isolated settlements from 
unpredictable attacks, the massacres that follow and the re- 
newed intimidation. In all these things the Government of 
Kenya can learn from the history of Malaya since 1948. 

In that year the Cominform launched its offensive in South 
East Asia. The Calcutta Conference gave to the Malayan 
Communist Party (MCP) a directive of violence. Three phases 
were planned. First, indiscriminate terrorism; non-Chinese 
planters were to be forced out of business by murder and 
sabotage; rubber trees slashed, trains blown up, roads 
ambushed, villages coerced into supplying the guerrillas. In 
fact. commerce was to be paralysed, and organised security was 
to become impossible. Second, the provincial centres of 
administration and the garrison towns were to be captured. 
Finally the Government in Kuala Lumpur itself was to be 
seized 

The MCP was and is ninety-five per cent. Chinese. And it 
was fairly well equipped to carry out its instructions. It had the 
Malayan Races Liberation Army (MRLA) of about 5,000 men 
—the maximum which could be easily supplied and deployed in 
the jungle—whose ranks could be replenished as quickly as 
they were killed off. It had the sympathies of virtually all the 
organised labour in the peninsula. It had the accumulated 
resentment of the Straits Chinese of all classes (nearly half the 
total population) against the Colonial Government's historic 
indifference to their political and social needs as opposed to 
those of the indigenous Malays. And, like the Communist 
parties of Europe, it had the legacy of the Second World War 
behind it. For it was the Japanese invasion of China, followed 
by the conquest of Malaya after Pearl Harbour and the appear- 
ance of the MRLA as the only source of resistance, which 
first gave the initiative to the Communists in Malaya. 

Against them, there were 30,000 regular troops, and 100,000 
police, mostly Malay. Yet from 1948 to 1951 the guerrillas had 
it nearly all their own way. The first phase of their directive 
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was practically complete. The outlying viliages were thoroughly 
intimidated, communications were tenuous and casualties 
formidable before the Central Government recognised the Com- 
munists as their open, implacable and nearly victorious enemies. 
By that time the security forces were out-witted and out-run. 
Because no one dared give information, they never knew where 
the next blow would fall, and they could not defend all or even 
most of the villages which lay on the jungle’s edge. Because 
the villagers were defenceless, the poor men among them gave 
food to the guerrillas in fear of their lives, and the rich men 
gave money in fear for their estates. In the towns, the pro- 
vincial centres and the civil service, morale fell from endemic 
torpor to hopelessness. Only the British planters, who sold less 
than three per cent. of their estates during the emergency, 
showed a stolid determination to survive. 

In the autumn of 1951 the High Commissioner was murdered. 
In February, 1952, General Templer was appointed High Com- 
missioner and Director of Military Operations. Four main 
factors turned the tide, all save one of them the direct achieve- 
ment of the man and his appointment. That one was the tacti- 
cal plan which in its fulfilment was the means of confining the 
Communist aggression. It was conceived in the middle of 1950 
by General Sir Harold Briggs, then Director of Operations. 
Ii aimed at depriving the guerrillas of essential supplies by 
removing their suppliers. The MRLA deal with their “ logis- 
tics ” through an organisation called the Min Yuen—civilians 
who, either as willing party-members or as unwilling victims, 
supply them with food, clothes and money. Where the arms 
came from is another and more obscure question. The Min 
Yuen operate from the isolated settlements on the edge of the 
jungle which are in constant and easy contact with the fighting 
force. The Briggs plan was to move these villages, lock, stock 


and barrel, to larger encampments nearer civilisation. There 
they were to be given the means to defend themselves—barbed 


wire, searchlights and an armed Home Guard. They would also 
be within reach of a garrison town. So the Government, not the 
Communists, was to choose the battleground: those who had 
collaborated through coercion were to feel comparatively 
secure; those who had collaborated because they wanted to 
could be traced and punished; and, most important, those who 
had intelligence to give could feel that it was worth giving. 

This was the plan. Under it nearly half a million people have 
been moved during the last two-and-a-half years. It showed 
no results for nearly two years, mainly because the machine 
that was to drive it was running on barely one cylinder. The 
bureaucracy was too confused and lethargic to tackle the 
Chinese problem at the root—in the towns, the schools and in 
politics. The security forces were leaderless and permeated on 
the fringes by Communists. The intelligence services not only 
had no intelligence but were split between various branches who 
failed to communicate. And there was no one with the force 
or authority to relate the things that had to be done in the 
civilian field to the emergency requirements of the war in the 
jungle. 

General Templer’s tactics were largely inherited. His personal 
contribution was threefold. First, he gave people confidence. 
Secondly, he wound up the machine. Where a decision had 
taken six weeks, it now took three days. Where patrols could 
only be supplied for forty-eight hours by traditional means, 
they were now supplied for weeks by helicopter. Thirdly, he 
made a start with the besetting social problems. He set out to 
persuade the Chinese that they could profitably become 
Malayans, that there was an interesting alternative to a little 
China built by Communism. With Sir Donald MeGilivray as 
his civilian lieutenant, he began to propagate the idea of 
Malayanisation, the welding of Malaya’s two-and-a-half million 
Chinese and two-and-a-half million Malays into something 
that would think of itself as a nation—through the schools, 
which had so far been segregated; through the army, where he 
formed the first inter-racial Malayan regiment; through the 
Home Guard where he took the revolutionary step of arming 
some Chinese; through local government councils, where 
Chinese were to be invited in. It is the first serious attempt to 
include the Chinese in the administration of the country 
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where they live, and to distract them from the grievances or the 
money-making—depending on their social status—which has so 
far been not only their natural predilection but virtually the 
only interest allowed them under the old régime. 

For General Templer knows better than anyone that, as he 
succeeds in the jungle, his real troubles will begin. As the over- 
ground war dies away, the underground will flare up. One 
thing is quite clear; Malaya will remain a battleground as long 
as Communism, Russian or Chinese, is on the offensive in Asia. 
And if the jungle becomes untenable for the guerrillas, they will 
reappear in the labour unions, among the civil service clerks, 
in the security forces and the extreme political parties, through 
every crack in the civil administration. Their success will 
depend on how much impetus the Government can maintain 
as the emergency passes; on how far it can persuade the 
Chinese that Malaya is governed for them as for the Malayans; 
and on how far it can prevent the Malays resenting this fact. 


The Leaders in West Africa 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


HE politicians of the present generation in West Africa 

are above all organisers. It is this quality which distin- 

guishes them from the last generation of theorists, 
propagandists and agitators. This is not to underestimate the 
contribution of the last generation—Wallace Johnson in 
Sierra Leone, Casely Hayford and Dr. J. B. Danquah in the 
Gold Coast, Herbert Macaulay in Nigeria. Their role, as they 
saw it, was to make educated West Africans think and feel as 
Africans—not as ersatz Europeans: to make them aware of 
their past and concerned about their future. Hence their 
conferences, congresses, youth movements, their speeches and 
newspapers, their delegations of protest to successive Secretaries 
of State. To the Administration much of this activity seemed 
at best a waste of time, at worst subversive; its leaders, lawyers 
and intellectuals from the Coast, out of touch with the great 
mass of peasants in the bush. But historically this* period of 
prophecy was necessary. 

Today West African politicians have to be managers rather 
than prophets: or, if they are prophets by temperament, they 
must have enough managerial ability to cope with the problems 
of governing. This goes for French as well as for British West 
Africa. The main cause of this change in .the quality of 
politicians is, of course, the big changes which have taken place 
since the war in West African political institutions. In British 
territories you now have elected African Houses of Assembly, 
African ministers, elected local councils: in French territories, 
African deputies and senators sitting in the French Parliament, 
with African conseillers in the local Grand Conseil and 
Assemblées Territoriales. In both you have universal or man- 
hood suffrage, or something between the two. The new system 
needs men of a new type to work it. 

Who are the men who stand out in contemporary West African 
— ? In Europe and America Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, “Zik”, 

ife President of the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons, probably remains the best known. But by 
sympathy and outlook Zik belongs to the last generation of 
politicians—a prophet rather than an organiser, a man of great 
charm and wit, author of Renascent Africa and Liberia in 
World Politics as well as a quantity of pamphlets and hymns. 
An efficient business-man, he has made the newspaper Pilot 
Press at the same time commercially successful and a powerful 
instrument of nationalist propaganda. In politics he is a 
Mazzinist democrat, who finds the doctrines of moral rearma- 
ment more congenial than those of Marxism. During the 
period of political upsurge immediately after the war his party, 
NCNC, emerged as the first nationalist organisation enjoying 
mass support in West Africa. At this time Zik was widely 
regarded as an “extremist”—a dangerous fellow. Since then 
changes in political climate, his dislike of the views of some of 
his supporters in the revolutionary Zikist Movement, and the 
mellowing effec:s of age and property, have tended to push him 
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to the Right. The range of Zik’s interests, intellectual and 
commercial, makes his approach to politics seem sometimes 
dilettante. Like Mr. Vincent Crummles, he has a way of 
making what is “positively his last appearance”, and then 
reappearing again. But there is no denying the strength of the 
popular support which he still enjoys in Lagos and in the 
Eastern Region of Nigeria. One has only to listen to the long- 
public meeting. 

Outside the North, where power still lies with the great 
families, the other important figure in Nigerian politics is 
Mr. Obafemi Awolowo. By profession a lawyer, he is like Zik 
in his charm and intellectual ability, but in little else. While 
Zik is an Ibo frgm the East, Mr. Awolowo is a Yoruba from 
the West, and normally appears in public in the flowing tunic 
of the Yorubas. While Zik has moved away from his early 
radicalism to a more conservative position, Mr. Awolowo is a 
Conservative whom circumstances have made a Radical. His 
book, Path to Nigerian Freedom, contains the ‘core of his 
political ideas, and, by implication, attacks the doctrines of 
Zik and NCNC. He there rejects the idea of a Nigerian 
“nation”, and stresses the separate nationhood of Yorubas, 
Ibos, Hausas, and the smaller national groups; he supports the 
egitimate rights of Obas, the traditional Yoruba rulers, pro- 
vided that they rule constitutionally, and argues that the pace 
of political development in each nation must be determined by 
its educated minority. As Minister for Local Government, 
and virtual Prime Minister, in the Western Region, Mr. 
Awolowo has fellowed a policy of “reform from the Right, 
under pressure from the Left”. His lieutenants include a 
number of able young men, some of them more radical in 
outlook than himself; partly under their influence “ self- 
government in 1956” (the year of the next General Election) 
has become one of the main planks of his Action Group’s policy. 
[here is no doubt that Mr. Awolowo himself is in earnest about 
1956: no patriotic Yoruba could sit idly by and watchghe Gold 
Coast achieving self-government while Nigeria remained a 
colony. But the fact that he /s in earnest has pushed him into a 
position of at least temperary alliance with N.C.N.C., against 
the present leaders of Northern Nigeria, and against the 
Administration, which he regards as using Northern con- 
servatism as an instrument to resist Southern demands. 

Another name which people in Europe have now got 
to know, if not to pronounce, is that of Kwame Nkrumah, 
Life President of the Convention People’s Party and 
Prime Minister of the Gold Coast. Nkrumah is in many 
ways the most interesting of the present generation of 
West African politicians. Like Zik he is partly American- 
trained; he was a student and later a lecturer at Lincoln 
University. After the war he came to England, read for the 
Bar, ran the West African Students’ Union, and was generally 
active in London-African politics. In 1947 the elder statesmen 
in control of the newly formed United Gold Coast Convention 
brought him home to act as its general secretary. In this job 
he showed more initiative than was expected, or wanted, of 
him, and in the summer of 1949 a split occurred. Behind the 
split was the fundamental difference in approach between the 
old and the new generation. The elder statesmen believed in 
meetings and speeches: Nkrumah believed in organisation. 
“ Organise, organise, organise; for organisation decides every- 
thing,” was one of his favourite slogans. This idea he. and a 
group of like-minded young men, applied in practice when they 
founded the Convention People’s Party. First, they decided 
that the weakness of the old politics was its concentration on 
the towns and the urban minority; so they turned their main 
attention to the villages and the cocoa-farmers. Second, they 
saw that the winning of an election depended upon an efficient 
political machine; so they built up a network of branches with 
individual members and properly elected officials. Third, they 
regarded politics as a full-time job, and were willing to work 
sixteen hours a day, or longer; whereas politics, as understood 
by the elder statesmen, was more in the nature of a leisure- 
time relaxation for gentlemen. No doubt their methods were 
often crude, and they made plenty of mistakes. But they had 
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the great advantage of the passion that goes with positive 
beliefs. Therefore they succeeded. And though others 
(Gbedemah in particular) were mainly responsible for building 
up the organisation, there was never any doubt that Nkrumah 
himself supplied most of the ideas. 

It is perhaps this capacity for absorbing and handling ideas 
that gives Nkrumah a special position among West African 
politicians. Nationalist politics can be a somewhat dreary 
repetitive affair. Nkrumah has the ability to present the 
problems of a nation in the making in an exciting and 
intellectually convincing way. It was interesting to hear him 
addressing a packed public meeting at Monrovia, where the 
Liberians—brought up on the oratory of that Churchillian 
figure President William V. S. Tubman—had the novel experi- 
ence of listening to what was almost an Extension lecture on 
the relations between the universities of Tignbuktu and Seville 
in the later Middle Ages, and the geo-political arguments for a 
United States of West Africa. 


[In next week’s Spectator Mr. Hodgkin will discuss the 
political scen> and political leaders in French West Africa.] 


Hamlet-Turk 


(Constantinople fell to the Turks in May, 1453.) 
By H. P. COLLINS 


ODAY we know, all too well, the pensive militarist, and 

even the neurotic militarist. But a mediaeval Turkish 

warrior sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought was 
remarkable. Several early Ottoman rulers inflamed their 
minds with the exploits of Alexander the Great, but 
Mahomet II, the Conqueror to whom Constantinople fell, had 
a very different type of mind to inflame. From boyhood he 
was a reader; he knew Greek, Latin, Persian, Arabic and 
Chaldean. His designs to conquer the world mingled curiously 
with a desire for some deeper self-knowledge. He had all the 
savage ways of his savage race; but he was Hamlet at heart. 
Millions of murders made a hero, but there was Providence 
in the fall of a sparrow. 

The Conqueror was always a solitary, sceptical and melan- 
choly. Though he waged war with the fanatical cruelty of the 
Moslem towards the Christian, he was suspect to his untutored 
soldiers as an infidel. His spells of morbid, brooding 
melancholy were quite un-Asiatic. He was the eldest son of 
the plump, voluptuous Murad II by a European slave-girl, 
which gave force to the fantastic rumour that he received the 
Sacrament in secret. Whatever refinements lay behind the 
parrot-beak and the thick, cherry lips were not those of the 
Christian culture at which he struck so dire a blow. He lived 
and died a Tartar of the Tartars, a musing misanthropical 
Turk, but still a Turk. He had been reared in a world of 
treachery and sauve qui peut; and in his boyhood his father 
twice abdicated in his favour, only to reassume power. The 
thwarted youth grew up arrogant, mistrustful and faithless. 


Over-ripe, rather rotten, the “ New Rome ” on the Marmora 
was a fruit ready to fall. The Mecca of scholars and 
depository of a moribund culture had sunk to the degradation 
of an open slave-mart in its centre, and the reigning house, 
the Palaeologi, were shipping away the very pavements under 
their feet for gold. Of the Byzantine empire only the 
Peloponnese and a few fields outside the capital remained, and 
the ninety-fifth Caesar paid tribute to the Sultan of Adrianople. 
Islam, triumphant in North Africa, was ever mindful of the 
Prophet’s words, “ They shall conquer Constantinople; happy 
the victorious Prince and his soldiers ! ” 

The young Sultan’s complex mind was bent on a single aim— 
Alexander’s. His ambition stretched to Naples, even to the 
greater Rome of the West. On his father’s death he procured 
a certain Ali to drown his baby brother Ahmed, Murad’s 
legitimate son, in his bath; then he put Ali to death. Yet he 
could scarcely resist a beggar in the street. 
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His methods anticipated Hitler’s. 


The doomed city he 
encircled with fortresses and ships. Still protesting his peace- 
ful aims, he found means of propitiating neutral rulers. He 
laid waste the fields for a considerable distance round the 
capital, and butchered the Emperor’s envoys sent to protest 
against his actions. He then encamped with an enormous 
force before the ancient walls of Theodosius, which yet proved 
so strong that it was forty days before the end came. Not till 
the eleventh hour, when the forlorn little garrison of Christian 
heroes was almost exhausted, .did the Sultan’s melancholy 
seize him. Strange portents in the sky shook his nerve, and 
to reassure himself he went disguised among his motley 
followers and listened to their talk in several languages. Those 
who spread gloom and disaffection were beheaded. 

In the morning sunshine of May 30th he made his triumphant 
entry through the gate they call Top Kapou, conqueror where 
twenty Turk and Saracen besiegers had failed. Before the 
door of Holy Sophia he dismounted and sprinkled earth upon 
his head, a characteristic memento mori. He paused spell- 
bound as he entered the glorious temple where his janissaries 
had murdered, raped and looted; and it was some minutes 
before he recovered and, gojng on to the high altar, prostrated 
himself in prayer to Allah, On his way back he struck 
furiously with his sword at a soldier who was hacking at the 
marble floor, reviling him for a vandal. On just such an 
impulse, years later, he had his own son bowstrung for violating 
a woman. 

As he rode through the ageless Hippodrome and came to 
the historic Serpent Column of Delphi, he struck off one of 
its triple heads, a supreme gesture of defiance to the West and 
its observances. From there he passed to the palace of the 
Caesars, which his followers had already ransacked, and as 
he gazed upon the desolate scene he was heard to murmur 
Firdusi’s words: “ Now it is the spider who draws the curtain 
over the royal doorway, and the sad-voiced owl is sentinel 
on Afrisiab’s lofty tower.” 

“More cruel than Nero,” Tetaldi wrote, adding, less 
perceptively: “he delighted in bloodshed.” He habitually 
impaled those who surrendered to him in war, and it was he 
who ordained the custom, which endured for centuries, whereby 
the Sultan killed off his brothers on accession. He eschewed 
drunkenness; but his lusts respected neither childhood, sex 
nor rank. There is nothing out of character in the famous 
legend of his Christian odalisque Irene, who lies in a Moslem 
tomb hard by his own ¢urbeh. She would not abjure her 
faith, and Mahomet, maddened by the reproaches of the 
mullahs, had her brought before him. Unveiling her in the 
presence of them all, he said, “ This woman I love as my life, 
but my life I give to Islam,” and sent her to execution. 

The glory of the Ottomans was not among the greatest 
generals. He never came to grips with Hunyadi of Hungary 
or his renegade janissary Scanderberg. The gorgeous paste- 
board empire of Trebizond collapsed before his hordes, and 
he completed the conquest of seven weakened kingdoms: 
Caramania, Bosnia, Serbia, Albania, Moldavia, Kastemouni 
and Morea. His strategy is a little difficult to evaluate, as 
he always commanded the bigger battalions; but good laws and 
sound financial administration attested the range of his 
capacities. He knew, like Chatham and Churchill, how to 
choose the right man in war. Scholars, artists and Christian 
sages he loved and flattered. He had the Ptolemaic writings 
translated into Arabic, and knew philosophy and mathematics, 
as well as history. 

The bearded, mournful, semitic features which Gentile 
Bellini has depicted are alert with intelligence. But from the 
stern gaze the dream, the curiosity, the ardour have departed. 
Absolute power has corrupted absolutely, and Hyde has ousted 

Jekyll. Mahomet waged war with nervous fury for twelve years 
on end; then his faithful janissaries themselves rose and 
demanded some rest. Hurt and baffled, he knew opposition 
at last. When only fifty-one he died, prematurely old, worn 
with inward friction. The mournful cypresses that wave before 
the tallest Mosque in Stamboul are as fitting a memorial, 
perhaps, as the Conqueror’s martial catafalque inside. 
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The Hiss Case 


By D. W. BROGAN 


HE case of Alger Hiss has often been compared to the 

Dreyfus case. It is, in fact, far more interesting, and 

on one hypothesis, that of Hiss’s guilt, far more important. 
Compare that drab figure, Alfred Dreyfus, with the handsome, 
brilliant Alger Hiss. Compare the possibilities of mischief 
open to a stagiaire at the War Office with the possibilities open 
to an official of the rank and promise of Hiss. Compare 
incompetent crooks like Henry or fools like du Paty de Clam 
with Whittaker Chambers. Compare the naive expertise that 
played so great a part in the Dreyfus case with the complexities 
of the technical evidence in the Hiss case. And if, as the 
enemies of Hiss suggest, he and his associates are largely 
reponsible for China going Communist, compare the stakes— 
the German army learning a little more about French artillery, 
four hundred million people passing over to “ the other side.” 

A book* on such a theme by so eminent a lawyer as Lord 
Jowitt naturally arouses great expectations. And I must begin 
by saying with all candour that those reasonable expectations 
are almost totally disappointed.. Naturally there is acute 
criticism of the testimony or, at any rate, of the testimony that 
tells against Lord Jowitt’s thesis. (I had almost written that 
tells against his client.) But there the virtues of this book end; 
the faults remain and they are grave faults, and, behind the 
faults, is an attitude that is not merely interesting; it is alarming. 
These may seem bold words since not only is Lord Jowitt 
an eminent lawyer and I am not even a member of-the Bar, 
but he has read all the records of the case, and I have not. 
But I have one advantage over Lord Jowitt. I know America 
well and Lord Jowitt knows it little. He admits this, but 
he needn’t have bothered; his book shows it far more often 
than, I suspect, he realises. 

Had I “ but world enough and time,” I could develop this 
point. As it is, I must concentrate. First of all, Lord Jowitt 
keeps on forgetting or letting his readers forget how the “ case ” 
arose. It arose out of testimony given before the House of 
Representatives Committee on Un-American Activities, a body 
on which there is already quite a quantity of literature and 
of whose origins Lord Jowitt gives a bald and misleading 
account. The whole situation in which Hiss and Chambers 
found themselves is ignored or misrepresented. Readers will 
be well advised to read Alistair Cooke’s Generation on Trial 
before they read Lord Jowitt, so as to be able to understand the 
general problem. Before that committee, Whittaker Chambers, 
senior editor of Time magazine, testified (under oath and 
subpoena) that he had been a secret Communist agent and 
that among his party associates had been Alger Hiss. He made 
no criminal charges at that time. 

Alger Hiss, testifying under oath but voluntarily, denied 
being or having been a Communist or having known “ Whittaker 
Chambers.” The Committee after an investigation that was, 
I think, imposed on it after hearing both witnesses, came 
to the conclusion that Chambers had told the truth in one 
respect; he had known Alger Hiss well. Under pressure, Hiss 
admitted that he had known the man who now called himself 
Whittaker Chambers, that he had rented his house to him, 
had lent or given him a car (testimony varied on this point), 
but had known him as a free-lance journalist called George 
Crosley. He invited “Crosley” to repeat the charges where 
they were not privileged. Crosley or Chambers did so, and, 
after a considerable delay, Hiss sued for libel. Thenceforward 
the case, strictly speaking, began, since in the course of the 
preliminary hearings Chambers produced confidential docu- 
ments which, on the face of it, implicated Hiss in espionage. 

But—and this is a point Lord Jowitt forgets and lets his 
readers forget in all further proceedings—the veracity of the 
two chief characters was at issue. Chambers, we all know, 
perjured himself more than once. Did Hiss? Lord Jowitt 
cannot see why Hede Massing’s testimony that Hiss was a 

* The Strange Case of Alger Hiss. By the Earl Jowitt. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 20s. 


Communist was admitted in the second trial. I, like the judge 
who presided, can see quite clearly why it was admitted, not 
necessarily that it should have been believed. 

In his account of this story Lord Jowitt begins to show 
the innocence that we have learned to associate with the 
English bench. The story told by Hiss was not plausible. No 
one was ever able to produce anybody except the Hisses who 
had known Chambers as George Crosley; the Library of 
Congress was unable to find anything written by anybody of 
that name that could possibly have been written by Chambers, 
Lord Jowitt is not content with the Hiss theory (a theory of 
a display of generosity not out of character for Hiss). He 
advances a theory that, I assert, is nonsense. Lord Jowitt 
believes that there was a “very fair chance” that Crosley, 
obviously broke but “a very intelligent man,” would, if he 
wrote the articles, b@ in a position to pay Hiss back. Here [ 
am an expert witness. I am myself a free-lance journalist 
(among other things). In 1934 I was a free-lance journalist 
and in Washington, already quite well-known under my own 
name, yet anybody lending me the equivalent of $250 on the 
prospects of my selling unwritten articles on the Nye Committee 
or on anything else, should have.had his head looked into, as 
Sam Goldwyn is supposed to have said of the man who went 
to a psycho-analyst. I have certainly found no such faith in 
Israel. The only thing that could give plausibility to Lord 
Jowitt’s well-meant theory would have been the admission by 
“Crosley ” to Hiss that he was not an unknown and, indeed, 
unpublished free-lance writer, but an experienced journalist, 
in fact an ex-editorial writer on the (New York) Daily Worker 
and ex-editor of The New Masses. Wisely, neither Hiss nor 
his lawyers risked the Jowitt theory. 

Lord Jowitt, who is critical of American legal procedure 
(though willing to take advantage of its weaknesses, as is shown 
by his use of the psychiatric experts in the second trial) is also 
ready to take advantage of Chambers’s book Witness (not yet 
published in this country) to damn Chambers. The story 
told by Chambers is damning enough, but Lord Jowitt “ solicits 
the text” as the French say to discredit Chambers even more, 
It is hard, indeed, to be certain when Lord Jowitt is quoting 
Witness and when the trial transcripts, so I should like to 
know his authority for the statement that “the proprietors of 
Time were most anxious that he should retain ” his job. 

But Lord Jowitt does not seem to mind untidy ends. Thus 
Chambers alleged (as part of his picture of the Communist 
apparatus) that Noel Field “ disappeared into Soviet-controlled 
Europe, and that ‘ Duggan had a fatal fall from his New York 
office window’ also during the case. He may well be right 
for aught that I know, in both these statements.” The italics 
are mine, and were prompted by my speculation as to what 
the late William Roughead would have said had an editor of 
a Famous British Trials volume left a loose end like that. 

For the most alarming thing about Lord Jowitt’s book is the 
innocence of the modern world that it displays. One example 
of this will, I think, make my point. On page nineteen Lord 
Jowitt writes: 

“It is shocking to think that whilst holding and accept- 
ing a position of confidence under the government of his 
own country, he should abuse that confidence by making 
available secret documents to outsiders. There is no 
philosophy of which I have ever heard, or indeed which 
I can imagine, which can excuse such conduct... . It 
may well be, I do not pretend to know, that Communists 
desire the success of Russia and its satellites above that 
of their own land.” 

Here is the root of Lord Jowitt’s troubles and the basic 
reason why his book is bad, why he is continually being 
amazed or shocked by things that, however deplorable. are 
not, in this age, in the least surprising and about which, in 
the age of Nunn May, Klaus Fuchs, the Canadian spy ring 
and the rest, there is no point in being shocked. In what, 
I hope, is a joke, Lord Jowitt writes of a confessed secret 
Communist in the State Department (the Esterhazy so to 
speak of this case): “ Wadleigh, I regret to say, though born 














in America, was educated in England, at Oxford and the 
London School of Economics.” I was educated at Oxford and 
taught at the London School of Economics so, for the sake 
of impartiality, I remind Lord Jowitt that Burgess and Maclean 
were educated at Cambridge. Does he think the background 
of Alger Hiss was (even on his version) more trust-inspiring 
than that of Maclean ? 


Keep Battling 
By C. H. BLACKER 


N a winter afternoon some years ago I was walking 

drearily back to the dressing-room at Sandown Park 

after a fall on the far side of the course. My boots 
were tight and my spirits low. For some weeks now the 
Fates, whom I always visualise as a set of capricious and 
cantankerous old ladies, had been contriving to frustrate my 
racing plans in a variety of ingenious, irritating and sometimes 
painful ways. Nothing ever seemed to go right. Already 
imagining the cool reception I should shortly be receiving from 
the horse’s owner, I plodded dejectedly on, wondering (if the 
truth be known) why on earth I continued to take part in such 
a frustrating sport. A passing acquaintance, seeing my de- 
pressed attitude, tried to console me. “ Never mind,” he called 
out. “You aren’t beat yet. Just keep on battling.” I was 
reminded of this remark as I listened to the broadcast of the 
concluding stages of this year’s Grand National, for if ever 
anyone has “ kept battling ” against adverse tides it is Bryan 
Marshall, the rider of the winner, Early Mist. Here surely 
is not only a great rider, but a personality with qualities of 
will-power and determination which are altogether exceptional. 

By the time war broke out, Marshall had begun his riding 
career but was still comparatively unknown. He could, | 
imagine, have withdrawn to his native land, Eire, and there 
continued to build up his reputation and bank-balance. He 
did nothing of the kind; he volunteered for the Army,. and 
was soon granted a commission in my regiment, the Sth Innis- 
killing Dragoon Guards, in which he served with distinction both 
in and out of battle. In 1945 he was demobilised and resumed 
his career. By that time his natural weight was over twelve 
stone, and he well knew that no steeplechase jockey weigh- 
ing more than eleven stone could hope to reach the top. So 
at the outset he was faced with the prospect of living for an 
indefinite period at over a stone below his natural weight, 
with all the effects on his health and stamina which this must 
entail. And in fact within a few months of demobilisation 
he was able to weigh out (saddle included) at ten stone nine 
pounds. Despite this considerable handicap, he was very soon 
acknowledged by the experts to be probably the finest steeple- 
chase rider, with the possible exception of Martin Molony, 
that this generation has seen. 

He has achieved this pinnacle not only by expert horseman- 
ship, which enables him to perform almost as well in the 
show-ring as on the race-course, but by exceptional dash and 
nerve. Il remember early in the war seeing him mounted, not 
on a horse, but on a motor-cycle. The occasion was a motor- 
cycle race organised by brigade headquarters, the competitors 
professional-looking soldiers drawn mainly from brigade work- 
shops—and Bryan Marshall, whose experience in this field was 
known to be extremely limited. Nevertheless he won the race, 
by the simple expedient of riding his machine a great deal 
faster round the corners than his opponents dared do. How 
he stayed on nobody knew, but he did. Small wonder there- 
fore that he was able to achieve such success on horseback, 
his natural element. 

The Fates have never been particularly kind to him in respect 
of falls and injuries, but it was not until April, 1952, that 
they became positively vindictive. In the Scottish Grand 
National he fell and broke his leg high up near the hip. “ That 
will finish him off for a season or so,” one can imagine those 
horrid old ladies saying with relish. But it did nothing of 
the kind. I saw him in July, some four months after his 
He was on crutches and looked far from well, but 
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announced cheerfully that he would be race-riding again in 
a month. And sure enough within six weeks he was not only 
riding in races but winning them. 

Enraged by this cavalier treatment, the Fates retaliated almost 
immediately. Within a fortnight of his resumption he had 
a very heavy fall. His horse was killed; he himself was badly 
concussed, and a vertebra in his neck was cracked and dis- 
placed. A week later he was back again; both his first two 
rides fell, and the*second fall injured him once more. A day 
or two later he came back for more, and immediately had 
another fall. And so it went on throughout the season. In 
November he received a full-blooded kick on the nose; in 
January he badly strained his “ riding muscle,” and for the 
next two months was unable to grip with his knees without 
considerable pain. At Cheltenham he cracked his fibula, a large 
bone in his leg. Suffering agonies, he rode in the next two 
races; he won one and was third in the other, but later in 
the day had to forgo a ride in the Cheltenham Gold Cup 
because he felt he would not be able to do his mount justice. 
By this time, also, the vertebra he had injured earlier in the 
season was causing him trouble, and consequently he was some- 
times forced to ride with his neck encased in a plastic collar. 

But is not steeplechasing a hard and dangerous game, and 
must not the professional jockey expect a run of hard ‘luck 
now and again? Certainly he must; he earns his living race- 
riding, and has little alternative but to come back for more, 
hoping that some day his luck will turn. There is nothing 
very remarkable about that. What is almost inevitable how- 
ever, is the toll that such a run of luck levies on the rider’s 
nerve. In racing every fall exacts its price in the form of a 
payment from the rider’s reserves of courage, reserves which 
are not replenished and which when low spell the end of his 
career whether he likes it or not. Gradually he becomes more 
cautious and less willing to take risks; unerringly he transmits 
this feeling to his mount, and inevitably his successes, his 
skill and his reputation decline. He has, it is said, “ lost his 
dash”; has “seen the red light.” And if he is in his late 
thirties, is living considerably below his natural weight and 
has broken his leg six months before, this process is likely, 
you would imagine, to be accelerated. 

What is remarkable, therefore, about Bryan Marshall is not 
that he is still riding, but that he is riding as well as ever, 
that his nerve appears not only unbroken but completely un- 
affected. Recently, when the tide of his misfortune was at 
its height, I saw him ride a thoroughly erratic jumper, a horse 
which had fallen at the first fence with him last time he had 
ridden it, and which he had every reason to suppose would 
fall again. It was an unforgettable sight to see him sailing 
along in front, the picture of carefree confidence and skill, riding 
as if he were twenty years old and the horse the safest in 
the world. Again, most jockeys, when they realise that their 
mount has hit a fence and is beginning to fall, “* abandon ship ” 
with great rapidity in order to avoid being rolled on. Bryan 
Marshall clings like a limpet so long as there is the faintest 
chance of the horse regaining his legs, and frequently pays 
the penalty. 

But, although his nerve was unbroken, the effects of the last 
twelve months were becoming increasingly apparent in his 
appearance. A week before the National I saw him limping 
to the paddock at Sandown, looking tired, bent and, if he 
will forgive me, rather old. All round people were saying, “ It’s 
quite time Bryan gave it up. He can’t go on like this.” But 
the Fates, who despite their many unpleasant characteristics 
have a soft streak in their natures and know a real man when 
they see one, were probably holding a conference at about this 
time. There was a horse called Early Mist, trained in Ireland, 
whose usual jockey had selected another mount for the 


National. Might not something be arranged to benefit Marshall, 
that tiresome fellow who would not give in? Perhaps it 
might. 


And so, on a March afternoon not long ago, I knew that 
the cheering I heard on my wireless was the Aintree crowds’ 
salute not only to the winner of the 1953 Grand National, 
but to a supreme artist of the saddle. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHERS 


THe Institute of British Photographers—the organisation for 
professional photographers in Britain—opened its Coronation 
Exhibition at the R.B.A. Gallery in Suffolk Street last week. Fifty 
or sixty years ago an exhibition of comparable importance would have 
received long notices in The Times, Morning Post and \eading daily 
papers, as well as in the critical periodicals. Today the fact that it 
was opened by Miss Hermione Gingold is more likely to receive 
notice than the exhibits. 

What has happened to photography in the last two or three 
generations ? Why are our leading photographic exhibitions regarded 


as unworthy of serious critical attention’? What has become of 


hopes that photography—-if it did not, as early enthusiasts claimed, 
** render drawing unnecessary ’’—would at least establish itself as 
an important minor art ? 

The short answer is that the work of present-day photographers 
does not get serious critical notice because it does not deserve it. 
There are a few photographers in this country who bring to their 
work imagination, taste and a genuine grasp of their medium—not 
merely the knowledge of how to get a sharp impression on to a 
negative, but the capacity to think seriously about what that sharp 
impression will convey. The vast majority, however, even of those 
who have reached the level of exhibiting regularly and printing strings 
of initials after their names, are simply practitioners filling orders. 
If their productions are considered art, then hair-dressing and 
confectionery are arts. 

Yet, say the supporters of the Institute, that is all very well, but it is 
unfair to apply any artistic standards to our work. Almost all the 
800-odd pictures in the current exhibition were done for clients in 
industry or advertising. They impose limitations which we are forced 
to accept. But (overlooking the fact that the Institute labels its 
exhibition the ** Photographers’ Royal Academy *’) this is only to 
say that the photographer—like the architect, the stage designer or 
the decorative artist—is faced with the task of convincing someone 
else that he should be allowed to do the job as he knows it should be 
done. Nor are business firms and advertising agents by any means 
always unenlightened. The most unusual and interesting picture in 
the present show was taken for Metropolitan-Vickers, and the most 
beautiful one in last year’s show for Shell. 

No! Comparison with other photographic exhibitions makes it 
clear that photographers themselves must carry responsibility for 
the total failure of imagination which makes shows of this kind so 
dull—and, incidentally, so empty of the general public. | It is they 
who introduce this unhealthy swarm of pop-eyed babies and senti- 
mental animals, the anaemic landscapes, glutinous film and theatre 
stars—and such sad ventures into fantasy as a harp with a roll of 
wallpaper, entitled ‘* Wallpaper Harmony,’’ or a phony thank-you 
letter against a lace cloth, captioned “* A wedding has been arranged.” 

It is fair to add that there is a mass of competent technical work, 
photographs of machinery and industrial processes, launching of 
vessels, construction of bridges, oil-refineries and so on. But even 
such subjects could be treated with somethimg more than competence, 
and become more than another piece of industrial recording. 

Certainly, if photography is again to receive the consideration it 
deserves and used to get, photographers themselves must bring a 
new climate into their profession. Instead of complacently reposing 
on their technique for a living, they must struggle to infuse it with 
the breath of life. It is not necessary that heads should roll—but 
they must at least be scratched. Tom HOPKINSON, 


THEATRE 
The Seagull. By Anton Chekov. (Arts Theatre.) 


WHEN an actor of the Maly Theatre said that The Seagull was ‘‘a play 
which only actors of great experience could get across. No producer 
could save this play from failure by his own effort,’* Nemirovich- 
Danchenko argued against him. He pointed out that distinguished 
players had failed in it at St. Petersburg in 1896, that for the parts 
of Nina and Konstantin youth and freshness were more important 
than experience or ‘‘thorough knowledge of routine,’’ and that only 
for the Doctor was long stage experience required. Perhaps he was 
right about the young, fresh players, with whom Stanislavsky made 
The Seagull as much a triumph as it had been a fiasco. But this 
Russian opinion is no help on the English stage, where the play 
demands great efforts from the producer and worlds of experience 
from the players. 

It has both, in parts, at the Arts. Mr. Fernald perhaps tries a 
jittle too hard with some of his silences and with some of his noises-off. 


Miss Catherine Lacey perversely chooses to play upon the less subtle 
less theatrical side of Madame Arkadina, but Frederick Leister 
(Sorin) and John Arnatt (Dorn) are stubbornly correct at all the 
crucial moments. - Jenny Laird, as Nina, is all freshness and wide- 
eyed charm, but cannot add the veil of pathos required in the last 
act, and Michael Gwynn as Konstantin gangles through the play 
with all the pathos in the world but little comedy. Mr. Fernald has 
made the play move—when it does move—smoothly enough to hide 
these individual faults and to give an impression of a sound. some- 
times moving, sometimes funny, but never quite convincing, produc- 
tion—neither the fiasco of the Maryinsky nor the triumph of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. GERARD Fay, 
Airs on a Shoestring. (Royal Court Theatre.) 
THAT the Royal Court Theatre has reopened again is good news in 
itself ; that it should have done so with this bright little revue, so 
admirably suited to its surroundings, is doubly gladdening. By and 
large the mixture is as before: satire, sketches, song and dance, 
The satire, which I take to be the raison d’étre of any revue, is the 
most successful ; and for this much thanks to Nicholas Phipps, Joyce 
Grenfell and Michael Flanders. Havoc is played with customs 
officers, models, water-diviners, launderettes, Mrs. Dale’s Dairy (sic), 
Ealing Films and Mr. Benjamin Britten. At the top of the bill is 
Max Adrian. Whether as an old lady celebrating her 104th birth- 
day, an old man recollecting the sweetmeats of his youth, a fly ona 
fishmonger’s slab, or a ghoul, he is equally successful. His technique 
and timing are superb, and he can moreover evoke those qualities 
of pathos and dignity which are the hallmark of the great comedian, 
Close behind him was Betty Marsden who, whether in comic or tragi¢ 
mood, seems to me to be a natural revue artiste. Moyra Fraser 
gave us so much that was entertaining that it would be churlish to 
ask for more ; but she could, I felt, have afforded to be less cautious, 
The rest of the cast was uniformly good, and I would single out 
especially Jack Gray, Sally Rogers and Bernard Hunter. Some 
agreeable music by Donald Swann, one splendid set by Emett, and 
some gay and rather haphazard dancing by everyone. 

LupDovic KENNEDY. 


MUSIC 


A Tale of Two Cities 

WHEN is an opera not an opera? When it’s broadcast—unless the 
listening eye can, with the aid of memory and imagination, supply 
at least a minimum of what is lacking. But what is a worse fate 
for a new opera than to be first known ‘‘over the air’’ rather than 
in the opera-house? Emphatically, not to be known at all, a fate 
that is only not worse than death because it implies never having 
come to birth. And so we should be glad to have made the acquain- 
tance of Arthur Benjamin’s prize-winning opera, as it were by proxy 
even if not in the flesh. 

Dickens’ story lays on the emotions thickly and coarsely for the 
modern taste which, even in opera—and The Consul came to mind 
several times during the evening—testricts the extreme contrivance 
of emotional harrowing to contemporary ‘‘ideological’’ themes. 
Cedric Cliffe has constructed a neat and workable libretto from 
Dickens’ tale. It was beyond any man’s powers to give Dickens’ 
theatrical pasteboard characters full-blooded individuality, though 
the composer has done wonders here and given these impersonations 
of virtues and vices often convincingly human expression. How much 
he has calculated on dramatic, scenic effect is suggested by the 
frequent thinness of texture—in no derogatory sense; it is the 
technique of The Consul—which strikes the listener with no stage- 
action or pictures before his eyes. The scene in the Prologue, for 
instance, where Dr. Manette is confronted with his daughter and only 
slowly brought to recognise her, is a fine piece of musical suggestion, 
but only the accompaniment to a passage which depends on the 
stage for its emotional effect. Without stage action we do not feel 
the effect as we feel, for instance, the pathos of the Marschallin m 
Strauss’s music. 

It is a different operatic technique, in which music’s rOle is less 
important. And the singers had perhaps been encouraged to 
remember this, to be sure at all costs—even sometimes that of vocal 
quality—that the emotion of the situation be clear to the listener. This 
was particularly obvious in Marjorie Westbury’s Madame D large, 
tricoteuse—Pasionaria in excelsis—and Fredcr:ck Sharp's Sidney 
Carton. His monodrama in Act 1, scene 1, a kind of Sprechgesang 
with jerky pianoforte accompan:ment, was one of the most successful 
moments of the opera and shows the true nature of Mr. Benjamin $ 
operatic gift. Charles Darnay’s lyrical **I came to London on a sad, 
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cold day’’ in the same scene seemed to me to provide negative proof, 
failing to grasp and impress where the other passage succeeded so 
well. The big choruses, with their skilful interweaving of real 
revolutionary songs, should make a fine effect on the stage; but I felt 
that the aristos’ old-world music in the Conciergerie was an unwarrant- 
able piece of sentimentality, matched by Dickens’ own very bourgeois 
conception of the manners of the ancien régime. The Old Marquis 
speaks and acts like a nice old clergyman, and, though not all the 
ancienne noblesse consoled themselves in prison in the way suggested 
by a recent film, we can be sure that none of them suddenly adopted 
manners that would seem sublime to nineteenth-century English 
middle class taste. 

On the other hand, the very gruesome scene, in which the bloody 
heads of two victims are dressed by a barber and mocked by the 
mob, would almost certainly offend sensibilities in a stage-production, 
where alone it could be effective. The final scene at the guillotine 
was managed far more imaginatively, and Mr. Benjamin must 
certainly be congratulated on having found, against all probability, 
fittingly simple and memorable musical expression for Sidney 
Carton’s too famous last words. 

The broadcast performance of a new opera provides material for a 
provisional judgement only. The nature of the opera, the relative 
importance of music and action in the composer’s mind, is made 
clear; and certain scenes stand out—not necessarily the same as those 
that would stand out in the opera-house—as overwhelmingly success- 
ful. That this work as a whole demands the theatre and is well 
worthy of a proper, full-scale performance in one of our opera- 
houses is indubitable. MARTIN Cooper, 


CINEMA 


Two Pennyworth of Hope. (Academy.) 


SIGNOR RENATO CASTELLANI directed one of the most charming films 
ever made, Springtime in Italy, and | went to see his latest production 
with far more than two pennyworth of hope, frisking down Oxford 
Street in a tingle of pleasurable anticipation. | came away battered. 
It is not that Signor Castellani has lost his flair for taking a slice of 
humanity—this time a village community living on the slopes of 
Vesuvius—and juggling with its ingredients, but rather that he has 
invested it with altogether too much liveliness, for a quiet person 
like me, that is. His characters of whatever sex or age are motivated 
solely by passion, their domestic difficulties, their business transac- 
tions, even their love affairs being transmitted on one high piercing 
note of deafening intensity. Italians are emotional people, we know, 
but here they appear One and all to be on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown, and the constant stream of clamorous words accompanied 
by violent gestures makes for an exhaustion and giddiness in the 
beholder positively detrimental to the health. 

The story concerns a young man who has just returned to his 
village after doing military service, of the jobs, rare and unrewarding, 
he manages to get and, through the embarrassing attention of his 
fiery fiancée, lose again. In the hugger-mugger of wailing mothers, 
hysterical girls, shaking fists and vituperation there lie, like pools 
in the heart of a maelstrom, one or two scenes of delightful wittiness, 
notably the one in which, having put all their savings into a station 
bus, the shareholders quarrel so wildly as to who shall be its conductor 
that their would-be passengers grow weary of waiting for the vehicle 
to start and get out of it and go away. 

Signor Castellani has certainly provided a picture of ebullient life, 
ioud laughter, loud tears, loud singing, everything full-blooded and 
vigorous; what he has failed to provide is warmth. No shadow of 
tenderness brushes Signorina Maria Fiore, who looks like a very 
young witch escaped from a vaudeville act; no touch of gentleness 
lies upon Signor Vincenzo Musolino, the stalwart hero; and as for 
Signcrina Filomeno Russo as his mother, her fine performance 
epitomises greed and sheer shrewishness. And, oh, the noise! 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


ART 


Le Corbusier at the I.C.A. 
Le CorsusigrR, it is said, regards his painting—which he practises 
every day between 8.0 a.m. and noon—as the key to all his other work, 
and it is true that for those familiar with his output in other fields 
there is much of interest in the exhibition organised by the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts—his first in England. These thirty or so 
drawings and paintings do give some indication of the cast and 
quality of a mind that for thirty-five years has been the most energising 
force in European architecture. Regarded solely in their own right 
as drawing and painting, they are not impressive. 

It was in the years immediately following the First World War that 
Le Corbusier (or Edmond Jeanneret as he still was) and Amédée 
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Ozenfant set out to purge cubism of all subjective impurities, and 
turn it into an impersonalised architectural cla‘sicism based on 
archetypal forms of mechanical rather than oiganic origin. For 
five years, between 1920 and 1925, they jointly edited the revue 
L’Esprit Nouvelle, and ‘*Purism’’ was the battle-cry. Theirs was 
the climax of flat-pattern cubism, which reached in the best work of 
Ozenfant a serenity and a sweetness of colour unsurpassed by 
contemporary absolutists in the related Svij/ and constructivist 
movements. Echoes of those days are to be found in the over- 
lapping profiles of jugs and glasses in the earlier drawings at the 
I.C.A. They have some of the faded period charm of pressed roses 
from the family album. 

But Le Corbusier the architect has developed into the prophet of a 
**biotechnic society’’ (the phrasé is Mumford’s), and it was under 
his leadership that architects passed from the consideration of 
isolated structures to community planning and the urban complex 
as a living, breathing whole. The most recent works in this exhibition 
are four designs for lithographs illustrating a **Poem of the Right 
Angle’’ by the artist, which are stiangulated hints of his conception 
of the totality of the elements, the seasons, man and civ'l’sation. 
Between are half-a-dozen oils (painted during the last two years), 
a sculpture (made with Joseph Savina) and a tapestry. These paint- 
ings, all in a high colour key, do not achieve the magisterial authority 
of Leger, the sheer exhilaration of Matisse, the intermittent imaginative 
invention of Masson, though containing elements reminiscent of all 
three. They are Le Corbusier’s continuous refresher course—intel- 
lectual exercises that spring from no direct visual stimulus. 

By its nature architecture is an exi.ct art, and it is not surprising 
to find an architect in love with thé idea of the mystical significance 
of mathematics. Le Corbusier's *‘mcdulator’’ makes several brief 
appearances in this exhibition, for, l:ke the Renaissance architects 
before him and Vitruvius before them, he has been obsessed by the 
search for an absolute system of proportion. But **the man who has 
eye and intellect will invent beautiful proportions, ’* thought Ruskin, 
**and cannot help it.... He can no more tel! vs how to do it than 
Wordsworth could tell us how to write a sonnet.’’ It is for Le 
Corbusier's vision of a new world, based on reason and harmony, 
with all the optimism that it implies, that future generations will 
honour him, I suspect, rather than for his **modulator.’’ Or his 
paintings. M. H. MIDDLETON, 
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Sporting Aspects 





The Huddersfield Double 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


N 1921. the Welsh Rugby Union picked two full backs for 
the match against England at Cardiff Arms Park. One was 
Ossie Male from Cross Keys. Ossie Male, the almost 

legendary international, was to play if the day was wet. If it 
was dry, then they would put in a 17-year-old Cardiff boy 
named Jim Sullivan, who was as yet untried in internationals 
but whose promise was swelling like the breast of a tenor before 
the Eisteddfod. It rained, Ossie Male played, and, at half time 
the boys ran in with papers saying that Jim Sullivan had signed 
for Northern Union, About half of Wales was broken-hearted. 


Last Saturday I saw Jim Sullivan break his own heart. He 
left Cardiff for Wigan. He played for Wigan for twenty-five 
years. For Wigan he kicked some 3,000 goals. At Wigan he 
made for himself a reputation as the best full back the game 
has ever known; and throughout hig twenty-five years as a 
player, through his few succeeding years as manager, his team 
was known as great and clean. 

Then, this season, Jim Sullivan went as manager to St. 
Helens, a team which had had its ups and downs but which, 
with Sullivan’s coming, seemed to know nothing but ups. This 
season they had been beaten only in the final of the Lancashire 
Cup. They had won the Lancashire League. They had finished 
top of the Rugby League itself. There, last Saturday, they were 
at Wembley, hot favourites for the Rugby League Cup; and 
there, tall and broad and majestic on a bench at the edge of 
that priceless turf, was Jim Sullivan to see them win. 

He saw them lose. Worse, he saw them hooted from the 
field. Normally, when teams lose, the whole crowd will give 
them a cheer. Their own supporters cheer out of defiance, the 
neutrals out of compassion and the visitors out of new-found 
indulgence, if out of nothing else. But last Saturday at Wembley 
Jim Sullivan’s losing team were hooted as the whistle blew, 
hooted as they climbed the steps to receive their medals from 
the Duke of Norfolk, hooted until the last of them had disap- 
peared, head down, beneath the Eastern terraces. 

What had happened ?, After two minutes, ‘their opponents’ 
stand-off half received a broken nose. This may have been 
an accident. After half time, one of their opponents’ centre three 
quarters was sent limping on to the wing where he remained 
for the rest of the match. This, too, may have been an accident. 
I did not see. Midway through the second half, their opponents’ 
full back was carried senseless from the field on a stretcher. 
This was no accident. Though the full back had not even 
touched the ball, though he was ten to fifteen yards behind the 
play, he was hit on the chin or in the throat by the stiff arm 
of a St. Helens gentleman. 

At this point I should lay my cards on the table. St. Helens’ 
Bpponents in this Cup Final were Huddersfield, better known 
as Fartown; and though Fartown are not as directly alongside 
my heart as “Town,” nearly everything that comes from 
Huddersfield, whether cloth, chemicals, gears, boiler mountings 
or sport, seems pretty good to me. 

Further, Rugby League is no sport for gentle men or women. 
Though I do not express involuntary “ oohs ! ” as Southern 
spectators do at the crunch of a Rugby League tackle, I expect 
this game to be tough. Finally, I am the sort of partisan who 
assumes, even before the game, that the .referee has been 
bribed and that anyone who supports my opponents has only 
lately escaped from Broadmoor. 

But, even after making all the allowances, it seemed that 
several St. Helens players and the few St. Helens partisans 
who sat near me stretched even my elastic conventions beyond 
breaking-point. When I played rugger myself I gave or 


accepted without complaint the jarring tackle which is intended 
to put the fear of death into an opponent; but I never hit a 
man, whether he had the ball or not. As a spectator, my spon- 


taneous comments are seldom in good taste; but I have never 
booed an injured opponent who struggled back on to the field, 
Yet when Huddersfield’s full back, Hunter, returned after ten 
minutes in the dressing-room, two ladies did just that. “ There 
you are ! He wasn’t hurt at all. He was shamming! Boo ! ” 
screeched these two deadlier-than-males. 

That blurred what could have been eighty minutes of great- 
ness for the 90,000 crowd and helped to spoil a memory which 
should have glowed in us to the end of our days. The scoring 
began after half an hour when five minutes of continuous 
pressure suddenly exploded Ramsden, the Huddersfield stand- 
off, at, or, according to the referee, over, the St. Helens line. 
Devery’s kick made it 5-0. Eight minutes later Langfield, who 
has scored in every match this season, kicked a penalty goal for 
St. Helens. 5-2. Then, from the kick off, and while the referee was 
looking at his watch, the St. Helens full back gathered the ball 
on his own twenty-five, beat three men, passed inside to his 
captain Greenall, who passed out again to Llewellyn who scored 
a glorious try far out. Five-all at half time was about right. 

Eighteen minutes after half time St. Helens went ahead with 
another glorious try. ,Huddersfield had been hammering the 
St. Helens line when Gullick and Greenall broke away, passed 
and repassed up the field and at last sent Langfield over. 5-8, 
This was the moment when St. Helens should have swung the 
game. Their forwards were getting the ball from four out of five 
set scrums. The Huddersfield attack, with Devery limping out 
of position on the wing, was beginning to wilt. Victory was 
opening her golden gates. But Llewellyn shut them again by 
his assault on Hunter. That action not merely roused the 
Huddersfield players. It threw some 80,000 spectators behind 
the weakened team, and, before Hunter’s stretcher was out of 
sight, Banks had slipped over from a scrum, Cooper had kicked 
the goal and the score was 10-8. Seven minutes later and before 
Hunter’s return, Langfield dropped a goal. So there we were. 
Nine minutes to go and the score ten-all. 

Oh those nine minutes! When St. Helens looked like 
scoring I pretended to be busy with my notes. But it was only 
pretence, for my hands shook so that I could write nothing. 
Fears and hopes were alike beyond control and so, suddenly, 
was ecstasy. For with two minutes to go and near the half 
way, Huddersfield’s Bowden broke away and passed to Rams- 
den who crowned his nineteenth birthday with another great try. 
Cooper’s goal kick made it 15-10, and two minutes later the 
referee’s whistle made it victory. 

What more can a man ask of Saturday afternoon than to see 
his team win deserved victory in the last two minutes, than 
to see a vast neutral crowd acclaim them, than to see their 
captain, alone at last on the playing-field, holding the cup above 
his head as though to fill it with the crowd’s goodwill ? What 
more could I ever get when, having watched this scene, | left 
the echoing stadium to find that Huddersfield Town had won 
promotion to the First Division that very afternoon? I can 
ask, and some day I may get, this—that my team playing at 
their peak and cleanly, as Huddersfield did last Saturday, may 
beat opponents playing at their peak and cleanly, as St. Helens 
did not. Victory, of itself, is not enough. It was spoiled for 
me when, as the final whistle blew, Jim Sullivan lumbered 
heavily from his bench to shake the referee’s hand and then, 
with arms -protectively around his incoming players, stood 
deliberately sharing the crowd’s disdain. I had no anger left in 
me, and this scene drained me of my joy. I was glad that St. 
Helens had not humbled Huddersfield, but I was sorry that they 
had humbled Sullivan. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 165 
Report by Maecenas 
Readers were invited to submit a translation of Catullus’s poem 


inning ** Ille mi par esse deo videtur ’” in the style of any one of 


the following poets ¢ John Donne, Robert Burns, Lord Byron, Coventry 

Patmore, Lord Tennyson, A. E. Housman, T. S. Eliot, Dylan Thomas. 

There were three main hurdles in this competition, and few 
entrants survived them all. The first two were the normal ones of 
style and translation ; the bulk of the field had either the one or the 
other, but seldom both. Arising from these was the far more 
difficult problem of thinking oneself into a chosen poet’s mind when 
confronted with a given situation, It is easy enough to produce 

tiche or parody, in a general way, of an English poet ; it is not 
over-hard to produce a workmanlike translation of a Latin one. 

The real test is to work out how the English poet would react to the 

emotional situation of the Roman, and discipline the result into 

something still recognisable, within wide boundaries, as a 

translation. 

All poets set were attempted ; but surprisingly Housman headed 
the poll, and most attempts failed from the start by attributing a most 
inappropriate warmth of passion to him. Housman never addressed 
anyone as ** my sweet ’’; and on the lowest level it takes more 
than a generous sprinkling of ‘* lads *’ to make even a passable 
parody. Charles Race very nearly brought off a prize, but dropped 
out through a weak last stanza ; his first catches the Professor's 
ipsissima verba : 

The lad that sits besides you, 
And gazes long and long, 

And hears your lovely laughter— 
He has no peer among 
The highest of Jove’s throng. 

Patmore and Tennyson produced few attempts, none of them 
wholly satisfactory. C. P. Driver came near to Patmore at one point 
with ‘‘ The laughter of my Very Dear ’’ ; A. B.’s Housman version 
would have been considered if submitted as Tennyson. The Laureate’s 
decorous passion was fully caught once only, by Miss D. F. Bushell, 
in a pair of lines from a new Locksley Hall : 

But alas ! my senses fail me! But alas, my woeful plight ! 
Looking on thee, words to woo thee, Lesbia have left me quite. 

The moderns are apparently hard to imitate ; T. S. Eliot and Dylan 
Thomas produced the most uniformly disappointing entries. With 
rare exceptions they caught neither translator nor original. Sheila 
Knowles dealt prettily with Mr. Eliot’s hesitant caveats : 

Who is facing you seems high in heaven 

He seems and does not seem highest in heaven 

(Though speaking for myself, | should have rejected 

The hyperbole there, the hint towards blasphemy . . .) 
and Canis Junior produced a brilliant pastiche of Dylan Thomas 
which, however, only occasionally (‘* Here is my tongue slain low 
and the fire crawling/Tide slow in a fuse of limbs ’’) approximated to 
its original. 

The Burns contingent, with one notable exception, failed to take 
full advantage of the powerful Doric vocabulary of passion bequeathed 
them by their prototype, despite occasional flashes, such as S. MacNeill 
Campbell’s ** I gang fair tapsalteerie ’’; and in the end it was 
Donne (as might be expected) and Byron (rather surprisingly) who 
carried off the prizes. I award £3 to Kenneth S. Kitchin for an 
effort that triumphantly surmounted ail my hurdles ; £2 to Cynthia 
Janus for a charming tour de force out of Don Juan ; and a Highly 
Commended to M. Stanier. Also commended: P. M., Sheila 
Knowles and Charles Race. 

PRIZES 
(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 
In the Manner of Donne 
Hee is Gods Peere, nay, hee has all Gods beate 
(if this without Prophanitie may be soe) 
Who beholds thee, and hears thy laughter sweete, 
Yet keeps his Seate : 
I, poor Wretch, cannot do’t ; it nothings mee, 
And snatches from mee each sense that I owe : 
For when, my Lesbia, mine eye-beams catch thee, 
My voice doth flee : 
My tonguestrings drie up, down through each lanke limme 
Of this Anatomie Love's flame doth goe, 
My tinkling Eares do in their own sound swimme, 
My twin lights dimime. 


Spare houres, Catullus, thy Soules Ambush grow ; 
In spare houres thy Joy, phrenzied, doth o’erflow. 
Spare houres, Kings ere now, and blest Citties too, 
Did overthrow. 
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(CYNTHIA JANUS) 
Two stanzas apparently rejected from ‘* Don Juan’’ 


(It is to be feared that his Lordship has rather missed the spirit of the 
orginal, but what translator does not ?) 
. . » Though deep theology I can’t illumine, 
Catullus’ fancy much with mine agrees, 
That in a state surpassing all that’s human 
Is he (not I, God help me) who in vis 
A vis with such a laughing lovely woman 
As one I’ve known, sits, gazes at his ease, 
And—what ?—why, as the poet put it, sits; 
A thing that quite annihilates my wits. 


One glance—a kind of mute paralysis 
Stifles my speech ; a sudden feverish glow 

Spreads through my veins ; my ears ring symphonies 
Of bells ; my vision’s blotted out—and so 

I tell myself this nerveless dalliance is 
The worst thing for me ; it’s a curse, we know, 

And has (no doubt) undone a host of kings, 
Thrones, principalities, and such-like things. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 


(M. STANIER) 
After Burns 
Tae see thy sweetly smiling face 
Is (Heeven forgie me) taste 0’ Heeven, 
And wha attends thy angel grace 
Must walk sublime among the leevin’. 
But ah ! the donnert loon that’s me, 
Thy very voice 0’ sense strips bare. 
Sae soon I cast my sicht on thee, 
I can nae mair, I can nae mair. 
But deid’s my tongue and through my marrow 
There rins a flame ; I canna wheesht 
The dirl that stabs my eardrums thorough. 
My e’en are blinded wi’ a mist. 
The truth is, Rab, ye’re fashed wi’ leesure. 
Ye’re unco hot, my paughty mon. 
But kings hae choked themselves on pleesure, 
An’ Babylon, an’ Babylon. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 168 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


A prize of £5 is offered for an extract from a diary maintained during 
the last three years by one of the following : Queen Victoria, Mr. 
Pooter or E. M. Delafield’s ** Provincial Lady.’’ Limit 200 words, 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘*‘ Competition ’’ and must be received 
not later than May 13th. Results will bz published in the Spectator 
of May 22nd. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Canadian Dilemma 


Six,—In your issue of February 27th Mr. Desmond E. Henn writes 
on the “Canadian dilemma.” It must have surprised your Canadian 
readers to learn that they were in a dilemma. We have the impres- 
sion that we have fewer serious problems than any other nation in 
the world. It is still more of a surprise to learn from the article 
that tides of anger and resentment surge beneath the prosperity and 
happiness that are apparent to any observer of the Canadian scene. 
We learn that we are reacting violently to the post-war shift in 
world power; we have “discovered, with feelings of surprise and 
dismay,” that we are facing an “almost complete extinction” of our 
national identity. We view our American neighbours with hostility, 
envy and resentment, and are guilty of “ungracious sentiments ” 
towards them. All this in the first two paragraphs! The article is 
full of Canadian envy, resentment, discouragement, unspeakable 
chagrin, timid and half-hearted patriotism, &c., &c. One wonders 
how Mr. Henn was able to crowd into one article so much misinfor- 
mation regarding the basic character and outlook of one of the happiest 
peoples on the face of the earth. 

He says that Canadians have not as yet received Marshall Aid 
There was never any question of Marshall Aid for Canada. On the 
contrary we have given and loaned Great Britain and other European 
countries literally billions of dollars. Mr. Henn also shows a complete 
ignorance of the fundamental unity of the Canadian people. In his 
paragraph on the population of Canada he misrepresents facts. He 
says that the Canadians of English descent (no doubt, he means 
British) compose forty-eight per cent. of the population, while the 
French element is becoming more numerous yearly The only com- 
parable figures, of course, are either absolute numbers or percentages 
The percentage of the French Canadians in our population has remained 
constant since the Federation in 1867. In absolute figures the number 
of Canadians of British descent is increasing rapidly every year also. 

Mr. Henn finds that in Canada there is “ no national consciousness.” 
This is so far from the truth that one wonders what he stands to 
gain by making such a statement. Canadians are, on the contrary, 
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Despairing victims of war and 
the eefugee camps of Europe the Middle East and 
Korea. Now 2,500 a day have been pouring into Berlin 
Many are in desperate need, especially children, the 
and elderly Please help one such tamily 
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THE EDITOR 


conscious of having built a nation out of many diverse elements, 
and against almost insurmountable difficulties. We know that our 
contribution to the war effort was one of the highest in Proportion 
to our population and wealth, and yet we were one of the few nations 
to emerge from the war more prosperous and more populous thay 
ever. We know that we are carrying a heavy tax burden; but we 
also know that we are paying off our national debt, that we ar 
balancing our budget every year, and that we are expanding our 
industry and trade more rapidly than any other major country jn 
the world. 

Most Englishmen find in Canada today “ the true North, strong ang 
free,” and they find that Canadians are the most optimistic race og 
earth. We have no desire, it is true, for amalgamation with oy 
friends in the United States, but we certainly have no resentment 
toward them. They are our best friends. We believe that there are 
many things distinctively Canadian in our national life which ar 
worth keeping. We prefer our system of government at all levels; 
we prefer our law enforcement, our banking system and our associa- 
tion as a free nation in a commonwealth of British nations. There 
are many other features of our life which we value, and which 
characterise us as a nation. But anyone who has found in this country 
a “subconscious antagonism” to any other people must have brought 
that antagonism with him. Fortunately such antagonisms soon dig 
out here. 

This was altogether a puzzling article. If Mr. Henn was writing 
to show his Canadian readers that there was some attempt being made 
in the Old Country to understand Canada’s present situation and 
development, then he has certainly not achieved-his goal. All he has 
done is to set up some sort of a caricature of a few of the facts 
of our national life. On the other hand, if his article is supposed 
to interpret Canada to British readers, and readers in other countries, 
then again it fails most miserably. One is led to ask himself the 
question: Are other articles in the Spectator, which deal with “dilemmas” 
and situations in other parts of the world, as reliable as this one? We 
would certainly hope that they would be far more accurate.—Yours 
faithfully, ARTHUR C. HILL. 

39 Dufferin Avenue, Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada 

{This correspondence is now closed.—-Ed. Spectator.] 





Monkey Puzzles 


Sir,—-lan Niall’s paragraph about the monkey puzzle causes me some 
nostalgia Just before World War One I spent four happy years 
encamped in the Andes, with the object of selecting the best route 
for a southerly trans-Andine railway. I spent a good deal of time in the 
Chilean province of Arauco, the natural habitat of Araucaria Imbricata 
or “Chile Pine.” The trees are common, too, in the province of Neuquen, 
on the Argentine side of the Andes, but I noticed that there they did 
not appear to grow below the 1,200-metre level; on that more barren 
side of the Andes they form a great feature of the landscape. The 
timber is scarcely used there, but many’s the revolver-shot I have fired 
in the almost vain attempt to sever the stalk of the large cone, which 
contains scores of edible nuts arranged like the sections of a pineapple. 
The peons were sometimes more successful on the rare occasions when 
they were low enough to lasso !—Yours faithfully, 
Denham Mount, Denham, Bucks. W. MAINWARING-BURTON. 


British Hospital in Aleppo 

Sir,—The work that the Altounyan Hospital in Aleppo has done during 
the last half-century must be well known to many who have served 
or had interests in the Middle East. It has, from the start, been run 
on the model of a British hospital, with all the services that that 
implies, and the equipment has been continually modernised and 1s 
of the best. Now that the new wing is finished, there are fifty beds in 
addition to the large out-patient department. Successive British 
matrons and sister tutors have directed a training school for nurses, 
which accommodates 25 students for a four years’ course. This, coupled 
with a voluntary Blood Donors’ Association and an active partict 
pation in training in clinical practice medical students from Syria and 
the Lebanon, shows the hospital as up-to-date and British in outlook. 

The Hospital was founded by the late Dr. A. A. Altounyan, who gave 
his own fortune for its building, maintenance and endowment. Two 
generations of his descendants are continuing this tradition. The present 
Director, Dr. Ernest Altounyan, was educated at Rugby and Cambridge; 
he is both a surgeon of distinction and a poet whose work has been 
published by the Cambridge University Press. He was awarded the MC. 
and O.B.E. for his services in both wars. His son, Dr. Roger Altounyaa, 
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AF... was trained at Cambridge and the Middlesex Hospital, and has 
just joined the staff of the hospital. 

The expense of running the hospital is about £30,000 per annum, 
and, owing to the reduction in the value of its endowment, the great 
increase in all costs, and the resultant heavier Joss on the treatment of 
poor patients, the hospital can no longer remain solely dependent on 
zs income, but is forced to appeal for financial help to continue its 
work. There will be a shortage of about £3,000 a year for the next 
few years. 

The family and trustees of T. E. Lawrence, who was a close friend 
of both the late Dr. A. A. Altounyan and of Dr. Ernest Altounyan, 
have most generously promised, in support of the hospital, the royalties 
on a collection of Lawrence’s letters to his mother and brothers, shortly 
to be published in book form. The closing of this hospital, which has 
ministered to the health of the Arabs for fifty years, would be felt by 
them as a grave blow to their interests. 

We now venture to seek the financial support of those who would 
help the 500,000—mainly Arab—population in the district, and who 
have at heart the prestige of the British medical profession. Any 
donations would be gratefully received by:— 

R. V. Buxton, Esq., 
Aleppo Hospital Appeal, 
British Bank of the Middle East, 
51, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
R. V. BUXTON, KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, LioneL CURTIS. 


The Man Who Was Robinson 


Sirn—I was surprised to find Mr. Mallalieu still repeating the yarn 
that in 1902, when Rhodes joined Hirst for the last wicket at the 
Oval, the latter said—of the fifteen runs remaining, “ Wilfred, we'll 
get these in singles.” The story is denied in my last book London 
Mystery and Mythology on the basis of newspaper reports which, 
strangely, previous writers have ignored. They show that Rhodes hit 
a four and Hirst a two. Hirst denied the story long ago. On the 
face of it it is absurd. Two professionals decide that, however loose 
a ball may arrive, they will, in a tight finish, gently play it for a single ! 

A few weeks ago, Viscount Simon, addressing the City Young Con- 
servatives Club on reform of the House of Lords used the same illus- 
tration—to urge that the pace of reform must not be too hot. There 
was a laugh when I said the story was not true. Viscount Simon’s 
reply was that he had only said it was a story! 

As to the first wicket record of Holmes and Sutcliffe at Leyton, I 
am glad Mr. Mallalieu said the scorers “ conveniently found a missing 
run,” as I have always felt that run most suspicious. Was it not found 
to cover the faces of the scorers who had erred in their record 7— 
Yours faithfully, WILLIAM KENT. 

Author of Fifty Years a Cricket Watcher. 

71 Union Road, Clapham, S.W 4. 


An African Lily 


Sir—Although one would hesitate to cross swords with an expert 
like Col. Kirkbride, may I point out that not all Liliaceae are of the 
Lillum genus. We do not speak of muscari as lilies or tulips or 
even the common onion, but they are all of the Liliaceae family. 
Agapanthus jis definitely not of the genus Lilium, and I would draw 
Col. Kirkbride’s attention to that excellent book, Lilies, Their Culture 
and Management, by H. Drysdale Woodcock and J. Coutts.—Yours 
faithfully, E. A. ROBERTS. 
Carclew, Perran-ar-worthal, Truro. 





Che Spectator, April 30th, 1853 


Lord Palmerston received at his residence in Carlton Gardens, on 
Monday, a deputation of working men, accompanied by the Reverend 
S. T. Bayley, Secretary of the Lord’s Day Observance Society; who 
presented a: memorial against the opening of the Crystal Palace on 
Sundays. Lord Palmerston told the deputation, that as they had 
been fair and just with him, he would be frank with them. He could 
not see how the opening of this pleasure-ground could be productive 
of the amount of evil which had been described—but that was his 
Private opinion. He must confess that he had frequently taken a ferry 
across the river on Sundays, and had also taken a row himself, and had 
seen persons on the banks taking a breath of fresh air; but he did not 
sce any harm in that. He thought the opening of the Crystal Palace 
would draw people away from public-houses. However, he promised, 
of course, to “ consider.” ete. 
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There's a future 
in STRKEL 


On the Isle of Grain in Kent the centuries-old work of 
extracting salt from sea water has given place to the modern 
industry of oil refining. More than a hundred thousand tons 
of steel have been used in the construction of Anglo-Iranian’s 
newest oil refinery there. Through the six hundred miles of 
steel pipeline now laid on this site four million tons of oil will 
pass each year for processing. The finished products will serve 
homes and factories throughout Britain, and land, sea and 





air transport in many countries. ¥ ——$<$<$_—— 
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‘* A great many of us have recollections of the Governess who 
I remember my Governess very well 
When 


used to minister to us. 
for she was a friend of the family for nearly 50 years. 
I was little, and when I failed to give satisfaction in the school- 
room, whether through vice or inattention, | was constantly 
beaten. It seemed very unjust at the time, yet looking back, 
I think it was probably awfully good for me. . . . I learned a 
great deal in all ways from her that I could not have learned 
in any other way.’”’ 


Lord Halifax at a General Court of the G.B.L, 


Among the 600 or so Governesses and private 
teachers helped by the G.B.I. are many who have 
been in active teaching for 50 years, but few who 
can look back on the friendship of one family for 
so long. There are some who literally have not a 


friend in the world—except the G.B.I. One such 
admitted that at Christmas the only gift, the only 
remembrance she received from the outside world, 
was from the G.B.I. 


the lonely and tries to befriend them in many ways. 


It has a special concern for 
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58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A pair of wheatears on the heather-banks at the side of the road are a 
sign that summer will soon be over the moor. Already the air is Softer 
and there is a subtle change in the colour of the turf; but to make the 
season plain comes a school of cyclists who have panted up the far 
hill, and struggled to get their machines over the ridge, and Past the 
high lake and the sharp turn where the snow-plough was used little 
more than a month ago. They are a sign of summer, and each one 
with his peaked cap and white jacket, each with his armament of 
chromium-plated lamps and bells, is a copy of the next. At the top 
of the rise they clamber stiffly on to their saddles, ride up and down 
as they stand on their pedals to gain speed and then, gathering momen. 
tum, sail off with the wind forcing their peaks down or almost Pushing 
the caps from their heads. In a few minutes they have sped like q 
flight of birds two or three miles across the moor. When they have 
gone, the road is deserted until another school reaches the top, and 
once more the grit spurts from beneath wheels, the bells jingle and 
vibrate on the uneven surface, and the white jackets puff up as the 
air fills them, making each rider look fatter than he is. 





1, 


Old-Fashioned Potatoes. 


Recently a friend wrote to say how amused he was at my recipe for 
a hotbed. Stable manure! I was being a little old-fashioned. | am 
a little old-fashioned about potatoes too. The monsters that pass 
for seed nowadays horrify me. My grandfather, whose potatoes grew 
waist-high. knew what a crop was, and the seed he would plant was the 
size of a pullet’s egg, each one clean and firm. When he sold seed to 
people in the south the consignment was hand-picked. Brought up to 
consider a seed potato as important as the first-quality seed of any other 
crop, | am probably old-fashioned when I look at the pig-food offered 
as seed by small shops and even grocers in my locality, although | 
understand that the grading of seed potatoes comes under some 
restriction today. I feel it might be as well if we bought a consignment 
of “eyes,” as I believe they do abroad, but again I hear a voice from 
the past insisting that it is better not to cut seed. Probably the modern 
technique makes nonsense of my reservations about seed potatoes, but 
my potatoes are the old-fashioned ones with the midden at their roots 
and a yield of which no one need be ashamed. 


Two Dogs 


Bob’s dogs always had coats of such fine condition that they seemed 
to glow, and he was proud of them. Today he is sorrowful, for one 
of the pair has died, and he blames a fox-bait or rat-poison, hinting 
that he knows where the poor dog took the fatal scrap of meat or bread 
and threatening to see things “evened up.” One of the dogs was an 
old one, and it is the old one that has just been buried jn the gorse 
behind Bob's cottage. It is best to have an old dog and a young one, 
Bob tells me, for that way one is sure of a combination of brain aad 
speed. He will not be consoled by the suggestion that he should find 
a still younger dog or replace the old one with one of a like age, 
saying, “ Dogs work together as a pair. You can never be sure you 
can match them once they get broke up.” I feel sure he will change 
his mind when he gets over his sorrow. He has never been without two 
dogs as long as I have known him 


The Scolding Blackbird 

When a blackbird scolds it seems to get into a sort of frenzy, and 
the sound can become annoying. Usually the bird’s anger or alarm 
is caused by a cat, and often it is at a time when the young are fledged 
and in danger while hopping on the ground. Listening to the bird, I 
went over to the hedge and peered through the bushes to see what was 
wrong. The blackbird was unaware that I was close, and continued 
to scold until his fluttering and bouncing in the branches brought him 
right to me, and he burst out with an even louder alarm and went off to 
some laurels across the way 1 could imagine how his heart was 


beating. No cat was in the hedge, but as I turned I caught sight of a 
stoat that scuttled over the road. There was a nest somewhere at 
hand. Whether the young were so far advanced as to be accessible 


to the stoat, who isn’t given ‘to climbing, I could not say, but I went 
off convinced that the stoat had not gone for good and the blackbird’s 
scolding would be resumed, with or without the effect of saving the 
young 


Until May is Out 

Whether the old rhyme about not casting clouts until May is out 
referred to the month or the blossom, anything that is not classed as 
hardy requires some protection against late frost which can do a great 
deal of damage in the next four weeks. Spare cloches are useful for this 
purpose. With potatoes that show too soon the only remedy ts to 
earth over the tips. IAN NIALL. 
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A Great Critic 


T, S. Eliot : Selected Prose. Edited by John Hayward. (Penguin 
Books. 2s.) 
Mr. Exiot, both as poet and critic, has had a greater influence on 
his times than any other living writer. This in itself is enough to 
d our respect ; it is not necessarily sufficient to compel our 
admiration. And I must confess that, very greatly as I] admire Mr. 
Fliot’s poetry, 1 approached the re-reading and reading of his prose 
ina somewhat diffident way, as of one who knows that there is much 
there, but who still is prepared to detect not exactly evil, but 
some disagreeable qualities. I was thinking of his attack (I do not 
think the word is too strong to use) on Milton, and of some other things. 
To the essays an Milton I shall refer later ; as for the other things, 
| now find them quaint and endearing rather than disagreeable. 
There is, for example, Mr. Eliot’s extraordinary meticulousness. He 
will spend so very many sentences in carefully explaining what he is 
not trying to say, that, by the time he reaches his real predication, 
one is on the verge of losing interest in what it can be. 

Mr. Hayward, in his excellent introduction, writes of this process 
asfollows : ** In this dialectical teasing of his subject he shows a kind 
of feline skill worthy of his progeny of * practical’ cats.’’ But I 
doubt whether ‘‘ skill ’’ is the right word to use of the prolonged 
fumblings of a dignified puss with the shadow of its idea of a mouse. 
All the same the mouse is there all right, and in the end, at whatever 
strain to the reader’s patience, Mr. Eliot does invariably reveal him- 
gif as a practical cat. He is even better at playing the part of ‘‘old 
‘possum.’’ He is reluctant to describe himself as **a poet *’ and pre- 
fers the words ** a practitioner in verse.’’ Though he will sometimes, 
with a charming suddenness, admit to having made a mistake, at 
other times he will attempt to demonstrate that by being wrong he 
has somehow contrived to be right. I can think of no hunter capable 
of ** winkling him out ’’ from his prepared positions. 

An example of Mr. Eliot in the réle of "possum can be found 
in the two essays on Milton. In ‘* Milton I ’’ (1936) Mr. Eliot makes, 
among others, the surprising statement that ‘* on analysis the marks 
against him appear both more numerous and more significant than 
the marks to his credit.’’ In ‘* Milton II,’’ published eleven years 
later, Mr. Eliot attempts a palinode which is quite fascinating in its 











dexterity, which is full of interest, and which leaves us with the final 
impression that, in Mr. Eliot’s view, it was wrong to read Milton in 
1936 but that it is quite all right to read him from now on. 
Intriguing as are Mr. Eliot’s arguments on this occasion, I rather 
prefer him when, after having stated first that George Herbert is a 
minor poet and then, some years later, that he is a major poet, Mr. 
Eliot explains in a footnote, ‘* I agree with my later opinion.”’ 

Yet in the general context of Mr. Eliot’s work these vagaries and 
idiosyncrasies are rather charming than disagreeable. For in the 
scope and aim of his criticism the ‘possum takes on the qualities of 
the lion. ‘‘ From time to time,’’ Mr. Eliot writes, ‘* every hundred 
years or so, it is desirable that some critic shall appear to review the 
past of our literature, and set the poets and the poems in a new order.’’ 
This was the task performed by Dryden, Johnson and Arnold ; and 
it is to this tremendous task that Mr. Eliot has addressed himself. 
Moreover it should be remembered that for Mr. Eliot this task has 
been, of necessity, a harder one than it could have been for the great 
critics of the past.” Not only are there more poets to be revalued, 
but the revaluation has had to be made in a period of moral, spiritual 
and material disintegration. So, if we sometimes miss in Mr. Eliot’s 
criticism the broad full-blooded generosity of Dr. Johnson, we should 
not blame Mr. Eliot for the lack. Dr. Johnson could afford to throw 
his weight about because he was, in some sense, supported on all 
sides by a living and, on the whole, a coherent tradition. Mr. Eliot 
has had to make the infinitely difficult attempt, requiring such great 
single-mindedness and sincerity, to explore and to re-define a 
tradition that is in danger of melting away. 

His occupation with literary criticism has led him into theological 
and sociological enquiries, and the fact that he has pursued these so 
energetically is a measure both of his own greatness as a critic and of 
the greatness of the difficulties which have confronted him. In a 
most interesting essay on ‘* Religion and Literature °’ (very difficult 
to find outside this volume) Mr. Eliot writes : ‘* The ‘greatness ’ of 
literature cannot be determined solely by literary standards ; though 
we must remember that whether it is literature or not can be deter- 
mined only by literary standards.’’ I find this sentence exciting 
not because of any profundity of thought but for the plain fact 
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that there are so few critics who are aware of the distinction which 
Mr. Eliot makes and at the same time preserve it in their estimations 
of others. 


Of the gradual emergence and development of Mr. Eliot’s views, 
both on purely literary standards and of the importance of religious, 
educational and sociological tradition, it is rather difficult to got a 
clear idea from this book. Mr. Hayward had either to arrange the 
extracts according to subjects (which he has done) or chronologically. 
He could not have done both. And it may seem from such an essay 
as that on the Metaphysical Poets (1921) that Mr. Eliot had sprung 
fully armed into the arena. There is all the same a great development, 
not so much of standards as of taste and of expression, to be noticed. 
One doubts whether in 1920 Mr. Eliot would have found the sympathy 
for Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam which he shows in 1936. And when 
one comes to his latest essay, ‘* Poetry and Drama’’ (1950), one will 
admire not only the precision and depth of the enquiry but also a 
most gratifying and delightful geniality. At last, and in the most 
interesting terms, Mr. Eliot speaks about himself, and in describing 
his own difficulties and, to use his own words, ** partial successes *’ 
in the writing of poetic drama he will not only interest the gencral 
reader but greatly help other ** practitioners ’’ in the same field. 

It was inevitable that Mr. Hayward should have had to print 
in an anthology of this kind many short extracts detached from their 
contexts. I wish that one of these (on Thomas Hardy), which comes 
from a book which the author has allowed to go out of print, had 
been omitted. It is difficult to believe that, as it stands, it contains all 
that Mr. Eliot would have to say about a novelist who had virtues 
as well as faults. But on the whole the selection is admirable, and 
Mr. Hayward can scarcely be blamed for not including more pages 
than the publishers wished to have. The 250 pages of this volume 
are sufficient to give a clear enough idea of Mr. Eliot’s great aims 
and of his great achievement. No critic of our times has attempted so 
much and, with such undeviating honesty and careful perception, 
succeeded so well. The ‘* hebdomadary reviewer *’ (to use one of 
Mr. Eliot’s phrases) must feel, above all other feelings, gratitude and 
admiration when he reads work of such scope and of such 
consistency. REX WARNER. 
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The Legend of Alain-Fournier 
The Quest of Alain-Fournier. By Robert Gibson. (Hamish Hamilton. 


21s.) 

ALAIN-FOURNIER is known to English readers as the author of one 
of the most enchanting of modern French novels, but in his own 
country he is a legendary figure. He was one of the five writers— 
the other four were Mallarmé, Proust, Conrad and Jacques Riviére 
—to whom a whole number of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise was 
devoted between 1920 and 1930, but he enjoyed an honour which 
was not accorded to any of the others. In 1937 the lycée of Bourges 
was re-named the Lycée Alain-Fournier, and there are bookshops 
named after Le Grand Meaulnes in Paris and at the little town of 
Mirande in the south of France, where he was garrisoned for a time 
during his military service. The French are more attentive to the 
fame of their writers than the English, but Alain-Fournier’s celebrity, 
as his latest biographer points out, is not exclusively literary, nor 
was it altogether an accident that his legend was largely created 
between the two wars. He was the author of an irreplaceable novel 
certainly, but he also became the symbol of ** the lost generation,’’ 
the youth of France which perished in the First World War. 

His life was brief and outwardly uneventful. He was born on 

October 3rd, 1886, at La Chapelle d’Angillon in the department of 
the Cher, and was the son of a village schoolmaster. He met his 
future brother-in-law and the future editor of the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, Jacques Riviére, at the Lycée Lakanal in Paris in 1903. 
He was a temporary correspondence clerk in a firm in England in 
1905, and later became the literary columnist of the Paris-Journal. 
He spent some four years writing his only novel which nearly won 
the Prix Goncourt in 1913. He was reported missing when a French 
patrol was ambushed at St. Rémy on September 22nd, 1914, and 
was never heard of again. 
# In the long introduction that he wrote for Miracles—a post- 
humous collection of Alain-Fournier’s early verse and prose— 
Riviére has described the beginnings of their friendship at Lakanal. 
It was precipitated by a master reading aloud to the class from Henri 
de Régnier’s Te/ qu’en songe. The two young men both came under 
the sway of the Symbolists. Riviére never shared Alain-Fournier’s 
‘admiration for Jules Laforgue, and in an essay published in 1913 he 
‘renounced Symbolism, declaring that it ad nothing more to offer 
the contemporary writer. 

On Alain-Fournier its influence was deep, lasting and fruitful. 
The main themes of Le Grand Meaulnes derived from the Symbolists. 
The regret for the lost paradise of childhood, the preoccupation 
with innocence, the hunger not merely for love but for chaste love, 
and the figure of the ‘* princesse lointaine *’ can be traced back to 
Baudelaire’s ** Vert paradis des amours enfantines,’’ to Rimbaud, to 
the processions of young girls which return like an obsession in 
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Laforgue’s later poetry and to other writers. But if the novel is g 
Symbolist novel in the same sense as Proust's, Alain-Fournier too, 
transformed what he took into something new. The book is the 
record of an original experience, and the way in which it has ferti. 
lised the work of later novelists is a tribute to the vitality and the 
genuineness of the experience. 

Alain-Fournier’s reputation rests lightly on his novel, but it is 
not his sole claim to fame. The immense correspondence with 
Riviére gives a remarkable picture of the tastes, interests and 
characters of two highly gifted French writers who grew up in the 
first decade of the twentieth century. The letters to his family are 
less important to the student, but they are not less attractive, In 
particular, the account of the horrors of military service in Francs 
in 1907-09 will come as a shock to those of us who only knew the 
comfortable British Army of the Second World War. 

Mr. Gibson’s biography succeeds admirably in conveying the 
singular charm of the man and the writer. He has been given 
access to a great deal of unpublished material, and has had the 
inestimable advantage of the assistance of Alain-Fournier’s sister, 
Mme Isabelle Rivi¢re. The chapters describing the autobiographical 
elements in the novel and its construction are particularly illuminat. 
ing, and the final estimate reveals him as a sensitive and discerning 
critic. MARTIN TURNELL, 


Communism 


European Communism. By Franz Borkenau. (Faber. 42s.) 


Sociology of Communism. By Jules Monnerot. Translated by 
Jane Degras and Richard Rees. (Allen & Unwin. 30s.) 


The Communist Conspiracy. By Stephen King-Hall. (Constable, 
15s.) 
Nationalism and Communism in East Asia. 
(Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 
IT seems not altogether out of the question that the death of Stalin 
may lead to a new phase in Russia’s relations with the rest of the 
world, and that this in turn will alter the tactics and perhaps even 
the strategy of world Communism. It is important that both the 
leaders of the free world and their peoples should be prepared to 
meet such a situation, to accept whatever amelioration in the inter- 
national situation diplomacy can achieve, and at the same time to 
resist all attempts by native Communists and their allies or dupes to 
profit by such an amelioration. Few will deny, on the evidence 
provided by Mr. Borkenau and on a more superficial level by Mr, 
King-Hall, that in Europe, at any rate, the Communist parties have 
almost from the beginning been instruments of Russian policy and 
no more; yet it is equally clear that Russia is unlikely to sacrifice 
important aims in foreign policy, still less take any internal risks for 
their sake. 

But even should Russian policy come to a new turn in which they 
might be found expendable, the problem for western statesmanship 
would still be a major one. The western countries can spare theif 
front-rank Communists and still more easily the intellectual hangers 
on of the movement in the Churches, the universities and the arts, 
but the rank and file of the French and Italian Communist parties 
must somehow, some day, be reincorporated into the national 
communities from which they stand self-exiled if western Europe 
is ever to recover political health. For this reason, any serious 
attempts to give an account of European Communism are obviously 
welcome. 

Unfortunately, none of the three books in the present list which 
deal primarily with Europe is altogether satisfactory. All suffer 
by comparison with Professor Macmahon Ball's conscientious and 
temperate examination of the even greater problem of Asian Com 
munism, and of its relation to nationalist movements and to western 
policies. The author brings to it not merely his personal experience 
as a representative of the Australian Government in different parts 
of the area during the last few years, but a real determination to 
assess the problems of the area from the point of view of the peoples 
who live there. One may feel that he underestimates the ‘‘colonial’ 
contribution to ordered life there in the past, and would have done 
well to look at the Communist aspect from the Muscovite as well 
as the local angle; but it remains true that his work has an objective 
quality and-a sense of realities that is unusual in dealing with this 
subject. 

There are, of course, difficulties for anyone trying to understand 
Communism in order to combat it. M. Monnerot, in his ambitious 
if unsuitably titled attempt to understand Communism and its 
parallel totalitarianisms in the light of general historical development, 
is aware of the hold that some Marxist ideas have obtained on the 
modern mind, and of the difficulty which this produces for those 


By W. Macmahon Ball, 
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» wish to resist Communists who claim to be implementing 
em. This, he remarks, ; 

“is the explanation of the congenital weakness of all ‘leftists’ and 

‘radicals’ when confronted with Communists. For once a man 
has admitted any sort of casual link between Marxist ideas and 

Communist actions, and once he has surrendered, even against his 

will and knowledge, to the ideas, he finds himself disarmed and 

strangely impotent in face of the actions. The ‘men of the right,’ 
on the other hand, are positivists; they fall inte the opposite error 
and see the facts as nothing more than facts;”’ eae 

d hence Communism as little more than *‘a police responsibility. 

Monnerot, for all his occasional obscurity, and occasional 
partures from his proper subject into some highly abstract considera- 
ions on universal history and social change, does provide at least 

n attempt at explaining both how Communist ideas and practices 
save evolved within Russia, and what it is about modern European 
man and modern European society that produces a climate congeniai 
» totalitarianism. Apart from Hannah Arendt’s The Burden of 
ur Time (a book which appeared after the French version of M. 
Monnerot’s), no one has really tried to face this problem. 

It is the lack of any feeling for these aspects of the situation that 
gives one such a sense of disappointment with Franz Borkenau’s 
new work, which is much less satisfactory that his pre-1939 studies. 
itcontains a good deal of important historical material, particularly 
on the periods of the popular front and the *‘ phoney war’’ (the 
latter largely from the writings of A. Rossi). He produces much 
new evidence for the close connection between the fortunes of foreign 
Communist parties and factions inside the Soviet hierarchy, and for 
his view that, in all Communist matters, ‘‘organisation’’ is more 
important than ‘*policy.’’ But he is far too ready to argue from 
ents outside Russia to unknown and unknowable events inside 
it; is far too busy making points about the failures of Allied statesmen 
Mduring and after the war which inspire him with ‘‘a terrible doubt 
of the sanity of our Western World,”’ and has too much of the typical 
a-Communist’s shrillness, and tendency to regard the politics 
wholly in terms of conspiracy, for the work as a whole to be accepted 
4s authoritative. If Professor Ball is a little vulnerable to M. 
Monnerot’s suspicions about the radicais, Mr. Borkenau falls down 
heavily on the side of the **positivists.’’ Given the title of his book, 
it is not surprising that the same is true of Mr. King-Hall. 

The scholarly reader will be prejudiced against Mr. King-Hall’s 
book by an introduction full of the most doubtful historical assertions 
and generalisations, and by a highly unselective, inaccurate and 
badly arranged bibliography. What comes in between is better in 
quality but obscure in purpose. It seems to be an attempt to provide 
the public-spirited anti-Communist with materials of the kind which 
the parties put out for their speakers at general elections. The 
material, mainly drawn from Soviet sources, is good, and the 
conclusions both as to the realities of life in Russia and the nature 
ind purposes of Communist propaganda, especially so-called ** peace’’ 
propaganda, sound enough; though trying to get both in has meant 
that the treatment of the former is perhaps rather superficial. But 
his kind of thing depends upon having an open-minded audience to 
iddress; and it is not easy to see where this audience is coming from. 
In as far as Mr. King-Hall is thinking of the Communist danger in 
this country, he would have done well to be bolder and not confine 
himself to generalities; it is persons not organisations whose influence 
weds exposing. Furthermore, it is almost exclusively as trade 
inionists that Communists are in a position to do any real harm; 
ind this side of the ‘‘conspiracy’’ is treated only in general terms 
ind at the international level. MAX BELOFF. 


The Owl of Avon 

Marie Corelli. By Eileen Bigland. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 

BEFORE treating Marie Corelli as a joke that has lost its point we 
should consider her contemporary social relevance and the relation 
tetween her books and the period which they so adequately repre- 
sented and so triumphantly satisfied : a period of debased aesthetic 
values and of mental inertia. Mrs. Bigland, whose own style 
Perhaps through contagion) dimly resembles that of Marie herself, 
las written a factual and readable account of this curious woman. 
lt may be that she does not always realise the occasional brilliance 
of which, with all her feathery feminine extravagance, Marie was by 
0 Means incapable. Certainly she was exasperating fatuous and 
ven idiotic ; she was pathologically vain and insufferably sentimental. 
But she had something more than mere talent ; she had a natural 
fagerness and force of expression, a true, though misdirected and 
regular, literary impulse. 

Mrs. Bigland is right in attributing the initial success of Marie 
Orelli to the pseudo-mysticism, the dainty drawing-room patronage 
M theology that was fashionable in the ‘nineties. This did not 
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imply the laudation of responsible literary reviewers, and Mrs. 
Bigland ingeniously reveals the conflict of opinion when Marie 
floated into profitable fame. She observes very shrewdly that 


_Marie’s attack on fashionable society was not so much the result of 


moral fervour as her painful knowledge of her own exclusion (at 
first) from the homes of the great, while her fury when reviewers were 
unkind was at least partly due to her terrifying suspicion that perhaps 
they were not altogether wrong. And yet, with all her snobbery and 
all her intrinsically vulgar ambition, all her ludicrous prancings and 
revolting mendacity (‘* I translated Algazzalo’s remarks from the 
Arabic, even as I did with certain old manuscripts ... which proved 
to me that electric light was known and used a thousand years at 
least before Christ ’’), with all these lamentable follies Marie Corelli 
was gallant, warm-hearted and industrious. Her extreme sensibility 
to unfavourable criticism is not without a parallel today, nor can 
she be described as the only woman who believed that her writings were 
both inspired and sacrosanct, the productions of a genius not 
unworthy of comparison with Shakespeare. Undoubtedly Marie 
was more than a little mad, and yet the fact which does emerge from 
this book is that her work appealed strongly to the readers of her 
time, and to people so diverse as Gladstone, Mallock, Wilberforce, 
Wilde, Ellen Terry, Father Ignatius and the Prince of Wales. 

Books about women should be written by women, and I am sure 
that Mrs. Bigland has understood Marie Corelli extremely well, 
though it is possible that a more skilful analysis of the woman and 
her work might reduce the complexity of what still appears to be the 
Corelli paradox. It could be shown, | think, that no such paradox 
existed. The reaction of good critics to bad writing is no novelty, 
and Miss Corelli’s triumph was not in reality a literary triumph at all. 
It was partly due to the fact that some of her writing was good, and 
more largely due to the correspondence which undoubtedly existed 
between the temper of the age and her own peculiar faculties. Mrs. 
Bigland gives an admirable account of the fooleries at Stratford, but 
I cannot believe that the very ordinary punt shown in a photograph 
is the famous gondola. The Severn affair, too, both pathetic and 
ludicrous, is extremely well told, and there is a fitness in quoting 
the words of Hugh Walpole: ‘* She is not to be laughed at any 
more, for the love she created in those around her is still alive.’’ 
The generous mind will forget ** Ow... listen to the ouwels ! ’’ 
and will remember the warmth of Marie's genuine though usually 
misplaced affection. C. E, VULLIAMY. 
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An Autobiography. 
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the first volume of his autobiography, he tells of his travels in four 
continents, first as a schoolboy and undergraduate and later as an 
officer in the Colonial Service, during the thirty years before the 
First World War. Where most autobiographies fail, I suppose, is in 
their lack of selection. Their authors have had experiences which 
have seemed fascinating to them, but they have not always asked 
themselves whether they would be equally fascinating to the reader. 
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This is a trap which sends most unpractised writers spinning headlo 
and causes even such professionals as Sir Osbert Sitwell occasionally 
to stumble. Sir Harry Luke has almost avoided it, but not quite 
Travel has been the /eitmotif of his life, and whenever he is Writing 
about it he commands attention. At home he is less successfuk 
Because he went to Eton and Oxford, he feels compelled to tell ys 
about it. But his descriptions of these institutions, with accom. 
panying catalogue of masters, dons and college servants, are of little 
more than academic interest. Nor surely was it worth devoting 
nearly four pages to criticising a book on Eton which the quoted 
extracts clearly indicate is puerile rubbish. 

But these are small criticisms of a book of otherwise great richness 
and variety. The range of Sir Harry’s early travels is remarkable 
and one is continually delighted by his curiosity and enthusiasm, 
The picture he unconsciously paints of himself is, if I may so put it, 
that of an energetic and amiable blood-hound who has been given 
carte-blanche hunting, and is determined not to miss any worth 
while smells. Nor does he. In Asia Minor he makes a pilgrimage 
to Konia to see for himself the now extinct dancing dervishes, Ip 
Sierra Leone he investigates the activities of the man-eating Human 
Leopard Society. In Alaska he makes friends with a tribe of Indians 
who, when their wives are in childbirth, themselves take to bed and 
simulate labour pains in order to prove their paternity. In Palesting 
he spends the night in a Crusader castle, untouched for seven 
centuries. In San Marino he buys a set of out-of-date stamps for his 
collection and persuades the postmaster to backdate them twenty 
years. He joins the staff of a daily paper in New York, and ina 
monastery on Mount Athos has a hilarious dinner-party with some 
fasting monks. 

There are too some memorable vignettes of famous figures of the 
past—Salisbury on a cross-Channel steamer, ‘‘alone, bearded and 
bulky, in the spray in the bows of the ship, enveloped in the folds of 
a dark cape and wearing on his head a shapeless soft black hat 
with a wide brim’’; Briand speaking in the Chamber, Bernhardt in 
L’ Aiglon, Caruso at the San Carlo, Baron Corvo at Oxford, Duse 
and D’Annunzio in Florence, Pope Leo XIII in Rome. There is 
an enchanting chapter on the comedy of names, and throughout 
the narrative is lightened by anecdotes, mostly of a fruity nature, 
I particularly enjoyed the story of the woman friend of D’Annunzio 
who invited him to stay soon after publication of his novel Forse 
che st, Forse che ho (‘‘Perhaps Yes, Perhaps No’’). ‘*She thought 
this might be an appropriate motto for the collapsible central dise 
of the old-fashioned W.C. attached to one of the spare bedrooms, 
and had it inscribed accordingly. . He took the jest in very bad 


part.’’ 
Sir Harry's early life was full and rewarding. So too is his account 
of it. Lupovic KENNEDY, 


Croce’s Masterpiece 


Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic. By 
Benedetto Croce. Translated from the Italian by Douglas 
Ainslie. (Vision Press and Peter Owen. 42s.) 


Tus reprint of Douglas Ainslie’s translation appears fifty-one 
years after the Estetica was first published. Croce died in fact 
exactly half a century after the publication in Palermo, in 1902, 
of his most famous book. In this period the author can be said 
never to have ceased to correct, re-write and exemplify his theory 
of art; it is therefore natural that, on re-reading this book (as well 
as his even earlier essay on La storia ridotta sotto il concetto generale 
dell’arte, which was Croce’s first philosophical work and the first 
formulation of his aesthetics at the same time), one should be struck 
with the features which differentiate it from his maturer treatises, 
such as, for instance, La Poesia, published in 1936. Croce, however, 
unswervingly consistent to one of his conservative habits, never 
repudiated anything he had written, and continued to republish his 
original Estetica, with only minor modifications. Anyway, each 
successive edition of this volume is regularly, if not quickly, sold 
out in Italy, as though it were a working instrument which sooner 
or later in their life students cannot help buying. 

When Douglas Ainslie was in Naples in 1907, and became 
acquainted with Croce, the fame of the Esretica had reached its peak. 
A trace of the enthusiasm roused by this book still persists in the 
encomiastic tone of the preface Ainslie wrote to his own translation. 
**I can lay no claim to having discovered an America, but I do claim 
to have discovered a Columbus. His name is Benedetto Croce, and 
he dwells on the shores of the Mediterranean, at Naples, city of the 
antique Parthenope.’’ Here, he writes, one can still listen to the 
mermaids. ‘‘But more wonderful than the song of any Siren seems 
to me the Theory of Aesthetic as the Science of Expression, and that is 
why I have overcome the obstacles that stood between me and the 
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bookict, which explains 
in detail the special ad- 
vantages and safeguards 
afforded by ‘C.E.B.S.’ 
investment, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


6 & 7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone: CENiral 8455 Incorporated 1882 
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giving of this theory, which in my belief is the truth, to the English- 
speaking world.’’ 

Obviously the aesthetic theory of Croce marked, at the beginning 
of the century, such a clear advance, in comparison with the cheap 
ideas about art held by the then more popular philosophical schools, 
that one can sympathise with this enthusiasm, as of somebody who 
had discovered a new religion. Ainslie’s rhapsodic effusion may 
cause us to smile, but stands somehow to record the impact of Croce’s 
aesthetics upon, and its creative power in, contemporary Italian 
culture. It probably accounts as well for the method followed by 
Ainslie in his translation. This is so strictly literal that, as far as I 
can judge, the English reader who is unable to sense, at least in some 
passages, the Italian original behind the version must find the latter 
rather disappointing. However, from the point of view of its 
accuracy, it seems to me that one could hardly find in Ainslie the 
misunderstandings and distortions which are so likely to strike us in 
translations of philosophical works. It does not seem to me there- 
fore to deserve the reputation of a mediocre translation, which has 
usually clung to it. Moreover, Mr. Ainslie attentively followed the 
subsequent developments of the text of Estetica, and when in 1922 he 
reprinted his translation, adding to it all the historical section of the 
work, which he had only summed up in his original edition, he duly 
took note of the corrections introduced by the author into the text 
up to the fourth edition of 1912. The present reprint reproduces, 
in fact, this revised and complete translation of Croce’s work. 

It is a moving experience to re-read this book, no less than any 
other philosophical essay which has had a seminal influence in the 
minds of thousands of students. In recent years we have become 
used to regarding Croce’s aesthetic theories with a somewhat more 
restrained enthusiasm, and not a few of his formulations would no 
longer pass unchallenged with many of us. But even more often, 
on reading quite modern books of aesthetic theory, we are aware 
that they would have been better thought out had their authors 
studied Croce’s books more thoroughly, and followed more closely 
the development of his aesthetic thinking and literary criticism. 
Guipo CALOGERO, 


Fiction 
The Judgment of Paris. By Gore Vidal. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
Heaven and Herbert Common. By Frank Tilsley. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 14s.) 
The Passing of a Hero, By Jocelyn Brooke. (Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 


Into the Labyrinth. By Francoise Mallet. (Secker and Warburg. 
10s. 6d.) 


WHATEVER lamentations one may hear about the decadence and 
frivolity of modern novels, it seems clear that the novelists have been 
steadily extending their sphere of influence at the expense of the 
philosophers, and we read them for a view of life, for **low-down’’ 
and guidance, in fundamental problems which philosophy has long 
since given up answering with more than a sigh and a shrug of the 
shoulders. The Judgment of Paris, by one of the more influential 
young American writers, advertises this pseudo-philosophical rdle 
in its title. It is not, I suppose, to be taken too literally, because the 
three modern descendants of Hera, Aphrodite and Athena, who offer 





Christopher Sykes 


TWO STUDIES IN VIRTUE 


by the author of ‘Four Studies in Loyalty’ 


«A remarkably good book. He has a wonderful capacity for 
seeing the world through the mind and eyes of the people he 
describes. A portraitist of great distinction.”’ 

—PHILIP TOYNBEE in the OBSERVER 


“1 can recommend this new book confidently. He has again 
made the most of an uncommon talent for portrait-painting.’’ 
lilustrated. 6s. 


—RAYMOND MORTIMER in the SUNDAY TIMES 
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themselves to the hero, make only the vaguest gesture of recognition 
to their classical ancestors. 

The innocent Philip Warren, abroad in Europe, is in search ofa 
presiding deity. ** He was here at last: Italy, Europe, a year of leisure 
a time for decision, a prelude to the distinguished fugue his life was 
sure to be, once he got really to it, once the delightful prelude had 
been played to its conclusion among the foreign cities.’’ As the 
metaphors rather noticeably suggest, young Warren is of a literary 
or at least an artistic, turn of mind, and surprisingly it is his political 
goddess (Athena? Hera?) in the person of Regina Durham, the wife 
of a Congressman, who most powerfully establishes her attractions 
in the book. That he rejects her proffered tenancy of the White 
House goes without saying, but Regina’s prominence in The Judgment 
of Paris may be some kind of unconscious acknowledgement that 
the author’s country is certain, at least, of its power in the world, 
The other prominent certainty is the enduring magnetism of the Old 
World’s culture. With a conscientiousness which would satisfy 
the canons of the American Express, the key dialogues are set in 
the Colosseum, in Amalfi, Capri, Luxor and Paris. ‘**It is so difficult 
to know how to deal with well-known landscapes when one is writing 
a novel,’ Mr. Gore Vidal protests, but without noticing that his 
difficulty would be less if he allowed himself to write about landscapes 
which were less well known. The trouble is that in his role of guide- 
philosopher-friend to young Americans the scenery of Europe is as 
indispensable as its culture, and the oddity of imposing the Grand 
Tour on a modern novel of ideas is more obvious to a European than 
an American. In spite of this, Mr. Vidal writes with an engaging 
freshness, which is rarely naif, occasionally salacious and almost 
always entertaining. 

Mr. Frank Tilsley is another philosopher-novelist, but with none of 
Mr. Gore Vidal’s surface brilliance or his lists of monuments and 
essential reading. Heaven and Herbert Common is a long, warm, 
highly readable story about unsophisticated people who put their 
trust in various ways of life and get their appropriate reward. Mr. 
Tilsley has almost everything that Mr. Vidal seems to lack: an easy, 
sympathetic understanding of others, unending reserves of incident 
and situation, a passionate interest in the figures of his imagination, 
and the rare ability to convey the development of a character in time, 
so that we see the gradual strengthening of a pattern which seems at 
the beginning to be wholly undecided. His characters, like his 
style, are without elegance. All are striving to get away from the 
emotional and economic insecurity of the working class, and the 
brightest of them seize the shortest cuts which present themselves, 
overlooking the damage they are doing to themselves, not to mention 
others, in their concentration on the climb. The winner turns out 
to be Herbert Common, who is too scrupulous, or too scared, to 
sacrifice others, but ends by gaining an impregnable inner security 
by his devotion to his family. In this general and convincing onrush 
of actions and their consequences, there are few delicate gradations 
of character and little range of observation, but Heaven and Herbert 
Common can be recommended strongly to anyone who puts enthusiasm 
and sincerity first among the demands he makes on his guide. 

A much briefer study of the fate of a single character with pre- 
tensions beyond his qualities is provided in The Passing of a Hero 
by Mr. Jocelyn Brooke. The writing is sparse and dry, and the 
hero is truly representative of one of the more dismal aspects of 
English social climbing in the twentieth century. But while the 
story rings true, and we know that the glamorous head-boy of a 
preparatory school is unlikely to regain in the adult world the eminence 
of his childhood, we should be more interested in his failure if it 
contained at least some of the seeds of success. On the whole | felt 
Mr. Jocelyn Brooke would have done better with a hero who had more 
of his own relentless humour and less vacuity, for The Passing of a 
Hero is something less than a Greek tragedy. 

The labyrinth into which Mile Mallet’s heroine finds herself 
enticed in adolescence is one we have met before in The Well of 
Loneliness, but there is a lightness, almost a quality of detachment, 
about her writing which prevents it from being as sordid as some of 
her subject-matter. Her provincial artists and politicians, the normal 
French provincial characters, are less prominent, but they interest her 
in much the same way as the monstrous woman figure who dominates 
Into the Labyrinth. The dénouement, in which this villainess loses her 
power by marrying the heroine's father, is not very convincing. 
TANGYE LEAN. 





In next week’s ‘‘Spectator’’ D. W. Brogan will review the second 
volume of ‘‘ The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover’’; Kenneth Muir ** Shake- 
speare: His World and His Work’* by M. M. Reese; Michael Oakeshott 
**Freedom: A New Analysis’’ by Maurice Cranston; and C. E. 
Vulliamy ‘* You Have a Point There’’ by Eric Partridge. 
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“Try how you will,” said the ERCOLion, “ to achieve 
discomfort in this chair—you'll fail contentedly. 

For though my Windsor Easy chair may take up little 
space yet it has room for comfort, and is, naturally, 

a comfort in any room. It skilfully adapts traditional 
design to modern tastes, and so fits agreeably 

into any decorative scheme. You can get it at any good 
furniture shop for surprisingly little, in a variety of 
pleasant coverings and in either dark or natural wood, 
wax polished. And when you've done admiring its lines 
and settle down on its spring-filled or foam rubber 
tapestry cushion, cushioned on cable springs— 


ah me—how easy an easy chair can be!” 
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Are you seeking SUNSHINE? 


Enjoy a leisurely 12 days voyage in the 
Mediterranean on board the British vessel 
t.s.s. ““GOLDEN ISLES ” 


sailing from Marseilles on alternate Sundays calling at 
ALTA, CYPRUS and THE LEBANON 


Passages also available for thos>: wishing to spend 
holidays in Malta or Cyprus without currency restrictions 






Yes, it’s insured— 


but I'm not paying 


THE STERLING LINE 
, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MAN 5631 


anything this year! 
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Who’s air-conditioned y 
“T get the benefit of the ‘General’s’ excellent idea of giv- 


a :; 
for comfort : ing you free household insurance if you hold a Policy for five years 
Blazing sun or bitter wind, Aertex isa | Without having had to make a claim. It’s sensible that—and the saving 
match for ai! weathers ! The thousands | is especially welcome in these days when economy is so necessary.” 


ah Renate dey Be ee ‘General’ Householder’s policies cover your home against fire, bur- 
refreshingly cool when it is hot, yet if | glary, storm, burst pipes and many other risks for 2/3°% on buildings, 
earoge gg drops they insulate you | $/-°% on contents. Send off the coupon for particulars. HON 
are Aertex shirts, underwear, —— — — —— Seeeeceeeesseseseccsssssessesesesasil CACE of mind costs very littlesssses 
mas for men and boys; pyjamas, FREE Illustrated 1953 Catalogue For your ant sP 

underwear for women and | send this coupon to Advertising Manager, Aertex, | 
wsets and babies wear, too! | 465 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
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Shorter Notices 


Comedies; Historical Plays; 
(Dent. 
7s. each 


Shakespeare. 
Poems and Sonnets; Tragedies. 
Everyman’s Library. 3 Vols. 
volume.) 

Tus reprint of the Everyman edition of 

Shakespeare’s works still follows the old 

text of Clark and Wright's Cambridge 

Shakespeare, presumably because the use of 

a more modern text would have incurred 

paying royalties to the scholars who,perhaps 

deserve them for improving our enjoyment 
of what Shakespeare wrote. The edition is 
in three volumes, and attached to the first 
is a ‘‘ brief biography,’’ rather a summary of 
the known facts of Shakespeare's life, by 
Oliphant Smeaton. What is new about the 
edition is the size of each volume, larger 
than the old Everyman (all Everymans are 
now to be enlarged to this size) and just 
avoiding, for a book of so many as eight or 
nine hundred pages, the cramped feeling of 
the old. At a guinea for the set, this seems 
a reasonable, workaday edition of Shakes- 
peare to have on one’s shelf, or preferably 
under a bedside lamp. There is a useful 
glossary with each volume, without which 
it is impossible to read Shakespeare intel- 
ligibly. But the chief attraction is that the 
printing is reasonably spaced, the pages are 
not too small, and the book as a whole is not 
clumsy to handle. It was a pity the pub- 
lishers did not, even for eight shillings a 
volume, produce a more up-to-date text, 
although the chronological list of plays 
given with each volume “‘has been revised 
in the light of modern research.’’ The plays 
should perhaps have been printed in this 


order. R. M. 
In Spite Of. By John Cowper Powys. 
(Macdonald. 15s.) 


This book is a collection of lengthy, breezy, 
common-sensical and hortatory essays which, 
although they resemble sermons, neverthe- 
less also somewhat resemble the philosophic 
and poetic outpourings of the late Dr. Joad 
and Walt Whitman respectively. ‘* Well, 
my lonely friend, well, my overcrowded 
friend, you are not yet dust and ashes. You 
are a living creature with a human conscious- 
ness ; and moreover you have the power of 
ravishing, or of being ravished by, the whole 
mass of the material-immaterial cosmos 
around you.”’ And soit goeson. The effect 
is less diluted, however, than one would at 
first imagine, for Mr. Powys has a fine sense 
of humour. His net is cast fairly wide; he 
writes on loneliness, pride, orthodoxy and 


heresy, madness, class distinction—this is a 
particularly good essay— insecurity, beliefs 
and, lastly, ** other people.’’ And _ his 


volume seems to be the avuncular out- 
pourings of a life-time. It is certainly the 
fruit of a vast amount of meditation written 
with an apparent speed that has no further 
patience with suffering. Mr. Powys is in a 
hurry to tell the world his excellent recipes 
for happiness. (They are oddly penetrating.) 
He is now an old man well used to 
showing his vigorous mind to the public ; 
and it is perhaps for that very reason that 
In Spite Of can show to the humblest of 
laymen those truths which are most con- 
solatory to him in the long run. Mr. Powys 
is completely sincere, and his charm, in 
this book, although almost conversational, 
has a lasting pungency. It is the result of a 
long, courageous and highly praiseworthy 
personal quest. D.S. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LTD. 





RESULTS OF 1952 GIVE REASONABLE 
CONFIDENCE AND HOPE 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. F. A. Bates, Chairman of the Company, 
in a statement to stockholders for submission 
at the seventy-sixth annual meeting to be held 
on May 20th, says:— 


“We are a team of many thousands—with 
our eyes looking seaward for our living and 
our trade—with our hearts in the science of 
ships and in the art of their operation.” These 
words from my_ 1948 statement were never 
more true than today. It is teamwork which 
remains the finest aid to our Company's navi- 
gation, at sea and in finance, and | thank 
all for their part. 


Surplus at £3,624,648 is £273,000 higher than 
in 1951 after including £4,557,691 for taxation, 
itself £864,000 higher The results give 
reasonable confidence and hope. Though 
costs have been swelling all setvices have had 
some success. The surplus is higher than 1950, 
considered a peak year, but the 1950 results 
were earned with less tonnage and competition. 


Taxation allowances provide insufficient to 
pay for renewal of ships, a grave matter for 
our country and for shipping. and the future 
of our tonnage is being endangered by the 
impossibility of setting aside enough for 
replacement. General reserves are increased 
to £31,528,000, a rise of £2,520,000. The figures 
are large, but it is questionable if they are 
large enough when replacement is considered. 
Total dividend proposed is 16 per cent. and 
the carry forward is £1,253,888 


Our shipbuilding is proceeding smoothly; 
the only aspect which continues to cause con- 
cern is the growing cost of construction. The 
first of three new ships for Mediterranean 
trade, it is hoped, will begin service this 
summer. Of the two new large ships for our 
Canadian service the keel of the first has 
been laid and that of the second is expected 
to be laid in June. The Port and Brockle- 
bank Lines each have three fast ships building. 
Estimated shipbuilding obligations amount 
to £15,425,000 


The ships of the Group had a busy year; 
they steamed 3,869,000 miles, carried 3,160,000 
freight tons, and over 270,000 passengers. In 
the North Atlantic, prospects for passenger 
traffic during the Coronation season are good. 
World trading conditions affect our cargo 
business in varying ways In the North 
Atlantic, outward cargoes are good, but there 
is a shortage homeward. The same applies in 
the India, Pakistan, and Ceylon trades, but in 
the Australian and New Zealand the reverse is 
the case. With such varying conditions it is 
difficult to forecast results. Fluctuations in 
commerce can be sudden and growing crops 
and increased production could improve cargo 
conditions generally. 


We are an island people. It is therefore 
natural that we should look ever seaward and 
beyond for our living and trade. Without 
British merchant shipping we would continue 
to look in vain. In all operations the Cunard 
Company has continued extending old ties 
of friendship and forging new ones through- 
out the world. It is in such spirit of friend- 
ship and in continuing endeavour to give the 
service it inspires that the mainspring of 
Cunard fortunes rests. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
& GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD, 





NEW RECORDS ESTABLISHED 





THe Annual General Meeting of The 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company Limited will be held on May 20th 
in Liverpool. . 

Record Fire, Accident and Marine premiums 
at £28,782,000 and record new Life business 
at £7,400,000, were figures given in a state- 
ment issued by the Chairman, Col. A. C. Tod 
C.B.E., T.D., D.L., with the 117th Annual 
Report and Accounts of The Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Company Ltd. 

Underwriting profit at £1,231,231 (4.28 per 
cent. of the premiums) represented a figure 
only once previously exceeded by the Com- 
pany. 

The Chairman said the success of British 
Insurance abroad was in no small measure 
due to its quality; to its financial strength 
experience, and the confidence it inspired. 
It avoided difficulties which might beset the 
exporter of material goods—there was no 
delay in delivery date, for branches, agencies 
and offices at strategic points throughout the 
world met the insured’s needs immediately; 
there were no “ packaging” difficulties; the 
policy form used was traditional in the local 
market, the language, currency, terms and con- 
ditions used were all local, and thus assisted 
the Companies in establishing that confidence 
on which the success of the business was 
founded 

A final Dividend of 19s. 6d. per Share is 
recommended, making 37s. for the year 
(against 35s. for 1951). 


NORWICH UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 


SPEAKING at the Life Society’s 145th annual 
Meeting in Norwich on April 28th, the Presi- 
dent, Sir Robert Bignold, said the net new 
Life business for 1952 at £47,383,310, an 
increase of over £3,200,000 on 1951, consti- 
tuted another record in the Society's history. 
In addition, there had been another increase 
in Pension Scheme business. The mortality 
experience had been very favourable, the 
expense ratio had remained unchanged, whilst 
the net rate of interest earned was £4 Os, 4d. 
per cent., an increase of 2s. 8d. per cent. 
over the previous year. 

Of the new investments of nearly £11,000,000 
made in 1952 61 per cent. had been invested 
in first-class mortgages. 

Total funds increased by £7} millions during 
the year to a total of over £94 millions. 

THE FIRE SOCIETY 

At the 155th Annual Meeting of the Fire 
Society the Chairman, Sir Robert Bignold, 
said the 1952 premium income reached a new 
peak figure at £14,558,960, an increase of 
£1,594,752. Fire premiums now _ totalled 
£6,604,715, the profit in the Fire account being 
£801,516. 

The accident income had advanced by 
£1,242.878 to a new record figure of £6,567,811 
and against the previous year’s loss of £82,000, 
the Accident account now showed a modest 
profit of £120,042. 

Marine premiums advanced by £199,062 to 
£1,386,434 and £75,000 had been transferred 
to profit and loss. 

Net interest earnings brought in £242,807 
compared with £217,173. Taxation was 
charged at £516,511 against £379,302; dividend 
required £161,700 net (same); £425,000 was 
transferred to the Investment Inner Reserve. 

Total assets had increased by £1,428,196 to 
£19.452,442. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE “SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD. No. 728 


A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
t ion opened after noon on Tuesday week, May 12th, addressed Crossword, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d, stamp. Solutions 

st be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 




















Let's read for a change. (8.) 
15S. He wrote “ Hindle Wakes,” (8.) 
16. Cerebral undulation. that’s the idea. 


Across 9 
1. It’s the spirit that keeps it going. (10.) 


6. A tied bird. (4,) “G, 4) 

10. It may be on the mat. (7.) 17. He took a baby to Bohemia. (9.) 

ll. A mild ipheaval with some sense of 18. Half a laugh, possibly from black 
continuity. (5, 2.) men. (7 

12. What the sheet of wood might have 20. How fine it must’ be to get through 
said. G.) them! (7 

13. A tune in script. (9.) 22. Fastenings sound like a quadruped as 

14. Extract from the rhyming Arthurian a matter of course. (5.) 
legend. (5,) 23. I broach the couch. (5.) 

 » underfoot with thousand gems."’ 24. “The noblest answer unto such is 
(Bridees.) (9) kindly silence when they ad 

8. T.UC sleep ? Just surmise. (9.) (Tennyson.) (5.) 

19. The past of a sitter ? (5.) 

21. Mischief may make them active. (4, 5.) Solution to 


24. Double deity as statesman. (5.) 


Crossword No. 726 


25. The hansom was this of London, said 
Disrae Oo 

26. Worn by a fool of Kipling’s. (7.) 

2 Cupid in flower. (4.) 





28. Catalogues of decorations they seem 
(10.) 
Down 
1 College street OQ.) 
2. Personal funds of the QC (4, 5.) 
3. Henry James failed to complete this 


tower. (5.) 

4 This castle should be in Yorkshire, 
but isn’t. (5.) 

(anag.) (9.) 





5. Eric's gone 


7. It offers you an anagram. (5.) 





8 The dark fellow who makes some 
comtact OD 





Solution on May 15 
The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 726 is Mr. E. O. SHEBBEARE, 
The Sands House, South Newington, Banbury, Oxon. 
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4 3 date, never failed to repay 
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DAVID WHITEHEAD & SONS LTD. 


EXTRACT FROM CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT DATED Ist MAY, 1953 
Summary of Group Balance Sheet at 3ist December, 1952 


1953 559 























Fixed Assets (after cumulative depreciation of £ £ £ 
£459,113) A: a i a in = 841,453 
Current Assets een os oe ~. 1,763,520 
Less Current Liabilities pe “a om - 588,575 
_ 1,174,945 
_ £2,016,398 
Represented by :— ——_ +. 
Issued ‘Capital : Preference (inc. Rhodeson) 191,038 
Ordinary alos 341,161 
—— 532,199 
Capital and Revenue Reserves ~ bd 1,158,739 
1,690,938 
Unsecured Loan Stock 1955/60 100,000 
Future Taxation and Pension Reserves 222,164 
Outside Shareholders in a Subsidiary Company 3,296 


———. £2,016,398 


Summary of Group Profit Appropriations ~ 

£ £ % 

Taxation ; 238,528 54 
Dividends : Preference ; ¢ 5,014 
Ordinary §3,733 

58,747 13 

Retained Profits ~ po pom 139,671 33 

£436,946 100 

Group Total Net Preference Capital .. — a £191,038 





9 Times (Approx.) 

40 Times - 
Whitehead Rhodeson__ 
Preference Share—middle Market Price on 22nd April, 1953 | 16,7 | 12.6 
Dividend yield : ra . { 8% | 


Net Assets Cover 
Dividend Cover 











Ordinary Share Capital in 1s. Shares £341,161 
Represented by net Assets (less Preference Capital) at book 

value of " m on £1,499,900 
Value per share 5 == ot 4s. 5d. 
Earnings less taxation and Preference dividend a £193,404 
Ordinary Dividends ala — £53,733 
Middle Market Price on 22nd April, 1953 al 2s. 6d. 
On which the Dividend yield is : Sais 12% 














The 
Springtime of Life 
Help us to disperse the 
clouds in children’s lives, 
and fulfil for them the 
promise of Spring. 

Nearly 5,000 children now in our care 
A Voluntary Society 
Still Needing Your Help 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.I1 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 

Patron—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President—-THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Director—DR. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 
a centre for research and information on cancer and carries on continuous and 
systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our know- 
ledge has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 
Subscriptions showid be sent to Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, 
F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincotn’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Ficids, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's receipt shali 
be a good discharge for such legacy 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
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By CUSTOS 


POLITICAL and economic uncertainties are 
now hanging heavily over stock markets. 
Quite apart from the larger issues of peace 
or war which make investment decisions at 
the present time so difficult, evidence is 
accumulating in company reports that a 
mild recession in trade is already in being. 
In this sort of movement one would look 
for a firm gilt-edged market and a down- 
ward trend in equity share prices and that 
is how things appear to be working out. 
In my view this is a time for caution—at 
least on a short- or medium-term view—apart 
from special situations. 


Cunard Strength 


Ordinary stockholders in the Cunard 
Steam-Ship Company, many of whom may 
recollect the lean times through which this 
giant of the ship industry has passed, should 
derive great satisfaction from the position 
disclosed in the latest accounts. Not only 
have operating profits, at £10,709,000, 
reached a new record—they have even out- 
stripped what were considered the abnorm- 
ally high figures of 1950—but the financial 
position disclosed in the consolidated 
balance-sheet is one of immense strength. 
Quite apart from the large hidden reserve 
which lies in the heavily written-down figure 
of just under £29 million at which the fleet 
is carried in the books, cash and investments 
together amount to over £32,500,000. Here 
is proof, if any were needed, of the prudent 
policy which has guided the group's fortunes 
in recent years. As stockholders are 
reminded, however, this position has been 
built up in face of excessive taxation. In 
his annual statement Mr. F. A. Bates again 
emphasises that the wear and tear allow- 
ances permitted to be set off against the tax 
computation of profits provide an insufficient 
money total each year to pay for the renewal 
of ships as they wear out. He also points 
out that the large liquid resources are no 
more than is adequate to cover the ship- 
building contracts which lie ahead. The 
balance-sheet shows that at December 31st, 
1952, the group had liabilities on contracts 
for new ships of about £15,425,000. Mr. 
Bates, who is a cautious prophet, makes it 
clear that on the cargo side the influences 
on this year’s prospects are mixed. On the 
other hand, he takes a confident view of the 
outlook for the North Atlantic passenger 
trade in Coronation year. Cunard £1 
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Ordinaries are now quoted around 40s. 6d., 
yielding close on 8 per cent. on the 16 per 
cent. dividend for 1952, which is shown to 
be covered by a wide margin of earnings. 
I do not think that holders should sell. 


Hudson's Bay Prospects 


Yielding less than 3 per cent. gross at the 
current price of £5, Hudson’s Bay Ordinary 
£1 shares are clearly discounting a bright 
future. If the rate of progress shown in the 
latest report is kept up, the market assess- 
ment of the possibilities of the shares should 
in time be fully justified. Large increases in 
turnover are reported by the retail stores, 
the wholesale department and the fur trade, 
and an appreciable rise is shown in income 
from oil royalties. Group earnings, before 
tax, are £845,000 higher at £2,764,095, and 
net profit has risen by £355,000 to £1,114,104. 
Including the tax-free payment from land 
sales, the total distribution for the year is 
equivalent to 14} per cent. gross on the 
present capital and is covered very com- 
fortably by earnings. While the results in 
general reflect the progress of this virile 
Dominion, the market’s hopes are largely 
centred in the rapid development of the 
Canadian oil industry and particularly in 
the company’s holding of 25 per cent. of the 
capital of Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Com- 
pany. This, however, is a long-term venture, 
since there is a considerable time -lag 
between the discovery of the oil and the 
creation of costly distributing and marketing 
facilities. As Mr. W. J. Keswick, the 
governor, points out, ‘‘ it will be some 
years before we take out more than we put 
into Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company.”’ 
By that time profits on land sales will prob- 
ably have shrunk considerably, and the 
prospects for oil producers generally may 
have lost some of their recent lustre. It 
should be noted also that Canadian trade 
activity is closely influenced by conditions 
in the U.S.A. and that fears of a possible 
American trade recession have been revived 
by the conciliatory gestures from Moscow. 
While, therefore, I regard Hudson’s Bay 
shares as a promising long-term holding, 
it may be possible to buy them cheaper 
later on. 

A Budget Beneficiary 

Laurence Scott and Electro Motors 
should be added to the list of companies 
which will benefit from the prospective 
lapse of the Excess Profits Levy. Last 
year’s trading profit was £98,000 up at 
£593,281, but taxation at £307,000 absorbed 
£79,000 more than in the previous year, 
largely owing to an E.P.L. provision of 
£54,000. After setting aside £24,336 for 
pensions, net profit is only £16,606 better at 
£185,313. The unchanged 15 per cent. divi- 
dend on the ‘‘A’’ and ‘* B’’ Ordinary 
shares takes no more than £33,000 net and 
would be covered about seven times by 
earnings if the E.P.L. provision were not 
required. The ‘*‘A’’ and ‘** B’’ share- 
holders are being offered new ‘‘A”’ 
Ordinary 5s. shares at par—one new share 
for every ten shares now held, On the basis 
of the current price of 14s, 6d. cum dividend 
and rights, the ex-all price would be about 
13s. 3d. If, as the higher earnings seem to 
indicate, the dividend is maintained at 
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15 per cent., the yield at 13s. 3d. would 
5.6 per cent. Since the outlook for Ao 
type of enterprise still seems favourable I 
should not oppose a purchase. 


Low-Grade Gold Mines 


What investment conclusions may be 
drawn from the delay in granting a US 
certificate of airworthiness to the Comet II] 
and the failure of English Electric to get the 
Chief Joseph Dam contract? These dig 
appointments are related to the fading 
hopes of a rise in the dollar price of gold, 
and tHe views of well-informed observers 
that the Commonwealth plan to restore 
Sterling convertibility by stages stands little 
chance of acceptance by Washington. Will 
sterling remain strong in spite of these 
disturbing facets of U.S. economic policy ? 
Only a tentative view is possible at this 
stage. Sterling will be helped by large off. 
shore orders for Hunter fighter planes and, 
for a time, by lower prices for imported 
commodities. But if prices of commodities 
continue to fall, the ability of primary 
producers to buy British goods will suffer; 
and a recession in America would make the 
task of earning dollars even harder. In this 
uncertain environment I think a case can be 
made for moderate speculative purchases of 
relatively low-grade South African gold 
mines, such as Springs, now around 5s, 9d, 
and Robinson Deep at about 10s. 6d. Both 
shares are now almost at their lowest prices 
for many years. If commodity prices con 
tinue to fall, mining costs should decline} 
and if there should be a recession in America, 
opposition to a higher U.S. gold price may 
vanish. Finally, Professor Colin Clark, 
who has some remarkably accurate forecasts 
to his credit, not long ago expressed the 
view that the true value of the pound today 
is at most $2.50 and that it will probably 
fall to $2.25. A rate of $2.40 would involve 
a rise of over 40s. per fine ounce of gold and 
would make a great difference to the low- 
grade mines. 


Cheap Textile Share 

Investors who like to combine a high 
income yield with a strong asset position 
might do worse than consider the él 
Ordinary shares of Jeremiah Rotherham, 
the drapery warehousemen. In recent years 
this company’s dividend has fluctuated 
between 8} per cent. and 10 per cent. ; and 
for the year to January 15th, 1953, 83 per 
cent. was paid even though this involved 
some draft on reserves. At I4s. the 
Ordinaries are therefore offering the high 
return of over 12 per cent. The balance- 
sheet shows that net liquid assets alone, 
amounting to £578,173, were equivalent to 
over 18s. on the £1 shares. On top of that 
there were freehold properties standing in 
the books at a written-down figure of 
£128,000, or the equivalent of another 
4s. 3d. a share, apart from fixtures and 
leaseholds with a book value of another 
£30,000. Like other textile warehousemen 
this company had to write down its stock 
values last year, but in his recent annual 
statement the chairman pointed out that 
conditions improved in the second half of 
the year. He also disclosed that orders in 
hand were in excess of those of a year ago. 
The shares should, therefore, have a reason- 
able prospect of recovery from the current 
low level. Any take-over would obviously 
have to be at a level well above the current 
market price. 
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NR. FISHGUARD, Poem LLWYNGWAIR j lence. Standing 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEI pweort. in Scacres beautiful grounds overioak’ 
The perfect setting for a tamily lay Torbay CH Lif i ‘ 
Sunny, sheltered  poaition ndy supervision of Mr. and Mr 
Pembrokeshire coast 2-miles it and R fent Proprietors “Write 
ea Trout Fishing; Golf; Tennis; Rough (S) and details. Tel. 7 
Shooting Home Farm produce Write i 
Mt & Mr G B Bowen Te TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL, Paces 
Newport 11 the South and the Sun. 400 ft. up in @ 
HYTHE, Kent HOTEL IMPERIAL. Acres of Park Lur 0 miles from Lon- 
Stands in a wonderful and = position fon at ’ " I licensed. First 
erlooking the sea i-hole Golf Course Sb) ne I -, All nee and 
rennis, Croquet, Bowls, Putting Alo oin Ball ’ F ee Gol ' nh sporting 
n 50-acre grounds. First-cia mfort, "Or wht Tel U5 J lines) 
f ! and service Cocktall ba Sun-deck 
lounge, Ballroom Tel.; 6744 . 
ISLE OF ERISKA HoTtt Conne TORQUAY'S 
A il A delightful Mansion on it wn 
ind = «6with = roa brid n land GRAND HOTEL 
Magnificent scenery Farm prod G fin: , ar P 
ill licensed Brochure’ frot Cay - 
A. D. 8. Barr Tel Leda 5 ¢ 
MALVERN, Worcs. MOUNT PLEASANT Ww \ \ f y 
HOTEL supers? situated ) t 1 I \ R. Pa d 
rtable, with first ass ‘ € { leta " 
’ wines Beautiful 1 r Un 1 A 
pe nal supervision of M I a How . 
Tel Malvern 1837 
hee TOLIDAYS: 1953 Guid | t CT 1 
Britain's Best Farm t W ‘ 4 
f pictures. 2s post fi ' Billia Table 
Dept. 8S, 49, Broomlands H I 
} R the best holiday — 4. 
land and all availab ‘ é I AKE Char eaut. view. 
for 1953 Programme to Swiss Hore: PLan 4 Mod nvs M t Crort Horm. 
Travet Service, 245, Regent S I lor Amb] 2334 
W.1 Phone: GRO 8921. 2i Continental I ITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Hotels, 
Cs 4Farms. Gu P ! 
GUMMER CRUISES by first class cargo- from.—S. P. Hitton. 45. Fleet § 
, passenger vessels Vecancies for - ncieeainenes z P 
Scandinavia, Portugal, Spain, Ca Ica, N CORNWALL. St. Gile 
Mediterranean, Caribbean, < rite for <+*® bridge Tt a 
Br nure to—Dept K BOWERMAN harmir sit ated Ww 
BROS., 28, Ely Place, E.C.1 Tel.: HOL Kir ie F Ca y 
1887-8 mule f al bathin is 
idea entre f 1 a y Ms 
—_ 9 ~ . 1c . and r lera r available f ur guests, 
HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES Te): 85 ana 3s 
PPLEBY, Westmorland Garbridage H R.A.C., AA 
4 Hotel. Cent. htg Billiards, Library t b position &B 
Fishing, Golf, Lakes. Good f i. Perm resi- r jays. Rye 2216 
jents special rates. A.A., R.A.C Tel 71 t aac, Corfe 
puoncecamns Family pension (Swis r hol aey, 
£1 per day all inclusive.—Virta San -wor 
GEOoRGIO, ordighera (Italy) gh , , Macnie 
B' YURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court W Ringe Bay f- rm 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea = “. . 
fror Gardens, Putting Green, Garages ABINGWORTH HALL, 
Superlative food 6 gns., 7-8 gns June n; Downland 1 
onwards. 8-9 gns. August. loor and | 
((ANTERBURY For good food, comfort, wate. See 
pleasant surroundings, stay at the RED C note 
House, London Road, Canterbury. Tel. 3578 
FISHING VILLAGE.—Rest, — 


cr JRNISH 


relax, refresh.—Tornrevean Private Hore. 








Porthleven. Lt. Comdr. Selby 
\ LOUCESTERSHIRE.—Quiet Guest House Match 
NW in unspoilt Cotswold Valley, welcomes ’ 
people of all nationalities Home rown rot Rr help 
e Breakfast in bed (of na 
ayson, Steanbridge, near Stroud. Glos. €0 meet 
P Painswick 2312 
GLOATHLAND, | North Yorkshire Moors THEIR need 
Fairhaven Private H n mids t 
imtry and the heather er corm Children, who be 
me cooking. H. & c. w r, elec c 
bedside lights all r ns Village cause of misfortune, 





buses and trains 


y are given happiness 
FOOD CLUB memb 


in the 


Children’s 


mme 4 
meng and security National 





Goop 
x ve 





750 places thr nout Britain 

which serve @ good meal at a reasonable | Home, which depends for its funds on those 
price, in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE 1953-54. | more fortunately placed-like you for instance. 
Entirely revised and much enlareed, but ; . 4 
still 5s. from all Bookseller Published Please help us to help this little fellow ao 
by CASSELL Co., 37, St. Andrews Hill, | over 3,000 other girls and boys in our care. 
London, E.C.4 

RELAND. P.Gs. welcomed small country | Please send your gift NOW The Principal 

house on R. Nore. Elec. lig modern . 
conveniences. Good salmon and trout fish- NATIONAL CHILDREN $ HOME 
ing 5 gns. weekly Cot. MacLeop 7 

85(SP) HIGHBURY PARK 


Thomastown, Co. Kilkenny ONDON, NS 


99 Gower SL. 
annum. 
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